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SITE OF THE PROPOSED PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


“ LONDON is decidedly deficient in handsome public build- 
ings, and Englishmen are not famous for the judicious use 
they make of even good sites and favourable opportunities, 
They are great as engineers, and can construct railways and 
build bridges—especially iron ones—better, perhaps, than 
any other people in the world ; but they generally make a 
mess of their public architecture,” These are dicta usually 
uttered by, or for, the “intelligent foreigner” when 
the public edifices of this country are under discussion ; 
and we fear there is much truth in the insinuationsconveyed. 
The British metropolis is not remarkable for attractive public 
buildings ; and perhaps the least attractive aspect of London 
has hitherto been London as seen from the Thames, In the 
foreground, mud-banks ; and, beyond these, mean, rickety, 
tumble-down looking wharves and warehouses: these 
are what were wont to greet the eye of a stranger 
as he sailed up the Thames on his first visit to the 
“richest city in the world;" and to a consider- 
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has done something to mend this state of affairs; and, 
when the scheme is carricd out in its entirety, one most 
repulsive aspect of “ London from the Thames” will offend 
the eye no more. The mudbanks have to some extent dis- 
appeared, and will by-and-by do so wholly, so far as the 
“above bridge " region is concerned, But we have yet to 
make sure that the magnificent embankment sball be lined 
with edifices worthy of it and of the British metropolis, 

An opportunity of so far accomplishing this most desirable 
object just now presents itsclf which we think ought not to 
be lost. As most people know, the nation is about to erect 
buildings for the accommodation of the courts of law, which 
are to be concentrated on one spot, instead of being scattered 
about in various quarters, as at present—some in West- 
minster, some at Lincoln's Inn; some here, some there, 
It is further known that a site for the new Palace of 
Justice has for some time been in course of prepara- 
tion on the north of the Strand, near Temple Bar, and 


reaching back to Carey-strect, close to Lincoln’s Inn. 
This site was selected as the best of three proposed at, 
the time the matter was first under consideration, now some 
nine or ten years ago, But great changes have taken place 
during that period, In 1858, when a Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider the question of a site for the proposed 
Law Courts, the Thames Embankment scheme was little 
more than a dream—it had assumed no definite shape ; 
now it is to a large extent an accomplished fact, Zhen, the 
Thames itself was (a fetid, offensive, almost pestilence- 
generating sewer; now, it is a comparatively pure and 
wholesome stream, both pleasant to the eye and, from its 
ventilating influences, grateful to the /other senses. The 
embankment is a magnificent structure, unequalled as regards 
solidity, beauty, and spaciousness by any similar work ; but, 
unfortunately, it is fringed along the greater part of its 
course by comparatively mean, and often positively un- 
sightly, buildings ; and the question has been mooted, and 
merits serious consideration, whether it might not be worth 
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while to utilise so admirable a site, and take advantage of 
so favourable an opportunity for partially, at least, wiping 
out the national reproach contained in the sentences with 
which we begin this paper, by erecting thereon the projected 
Palace of Justice. 

Now, it would be folly to conceal the fact that this propo- 
sition, which has just been renewed in an able letter to the 
newspapers by Sir Charles Trevelyan, involves grave con- 
siderations and not unimportant difficulties, There are 
questions of situation, questions of time, and questions of 
expense, to be taken into account, In the first place, a site 
has already been selected, no doubt after mature considera- 
‘ion and for excellent reasons. But good reasons must per- 
force give place to better. The Strand and Carey-strect site 
has in itself but one solid recommendation—its vicinity to 
the great head-quarters of the legal world, the Temple and 
Lincoln’s Inn; whereas the Thames*Embankment possesses 
that advantage and several more. The ground proposed to 
be selected would be bounded on the south by the Embank- 
ment ; on the north by the Strand ; on the west by Somerset 
House; on the east by the Temple. It is the most central 
in London; and yet, as Sir C, Trevelyan points out, 
for space, and light, and air, it could hardly be better 
if it were in the heart of the country. Immediately in 
front is a road 100 ft. wide, with a railway underneath, 
which will furnish constant and rapid conveyance to and 
from all parts of the town; and beyond the road is the 
river, with steam passenger-boats constantly plying to 
and fro, The communication with the City would be in- 
finitely more convenient by the new street going direct 
to the Mansion House from the end of the Embankment than 
it would be by Cheapside, St. Paul’s, Ludgate-hill, Fleet- 
street, and the Strand to the law courts on the Strand and 
Carey-street site. The connection with the Houses of Par- 
liament and the public offices by the Thames Embankment 
would be equally direct. Let anyone look at our Engraving 
and say if a finer position for a great national edifice could 
be imagined, Here we have ample convenience for suitable 
frontages both to the river and to the Strand; there is 
abundance of space to provide becoming approaches, without 
interfering with the free circulation of traffic on the 
already too much crowded Strand, as well as for the 
erection of buildings of adequate dimensions and con- 
venient arrangement for the transaction of the legal 
business of the country. None of these conditions are 
fulfilled by the Strand and Carey-street site. The whole of 
the space already acquired, and more that is proposed to be 
taken, will be needed for the buildings themselves, which 
will have to be inconveniently huddled together; and no 
provision has yet been made for suitable approaches or for 
relieving the block of increased traffic that would necessarily 
be brought into the Strand, Then the new buildings, on the 
present site, would be surrounded on nearly all sides by 
mean, wretched fabrics, which would at once obscure their 
dimensions and detract from their elegance ; whereas on 
the Thames Embankment almost everything would be in 
keeping. Somerset House, with its fine river front—one of 
the few really fine buildings in London—at the one end ; 
and the Temple, with its historic associations and easily 
improvable edifices, on the other; with a front to the river 
and another to the Strand—it is impossible to conceive a 
grander situation, from an esthetic point of view, or one more 
convenient, in a purely utilitarian aspect, than that in 
question, Between such a position for the proposed edifice, 
and the one already selected, there cannot be a moment’s 
hesitation on the score cither of taste or convenience. 

As regards time and expense, the diflicuities of choice 
are greater, but by no means insuperable. Time is, no 
doubt, of importance, and great delay has already occurred, 
But if we have managed to jog on with things as they are 
for so many years, we might surely contrive to do so for a 
little while longer, if that should be necessary, The delay 
need not be great if the business be taken in hand 
with vigour; and in such a work, which ought to serve 
for many generations, a year or two is really of com- 
paratively little moment. It is of more importance that 
the work should be well done when 'tis done than that 
it should be done quickly. In this matter we are not 
merely about to provide for our own wants, but for those 
also of generations upon generations to come ; and the cir- 
cumstance that we had saved a couple of years—which are 
but as a day in a nation’s life—in building our Temple of 
Justice would be sma!l consolation to our descendants, 
who, say a hundred years hence, might have the work to do 
over again because it had been done imperfectly, It was 
not thus that the great peoples of old—the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Romans—planned their public 
edifices, They built, as they deemed, for all time ; and why 
should we, with a better prospect of permanance as anation, 
exhibit less prevision than they ? 

What has been urged above on the question of time is also 
applicable to that of cost. If the Thames Embankment site 
should cost more than that in the Strand and Carey-street, 
vould it not be well worth while to incur the additional ex- 
pense? We decidedly think it would, Here, again, we must 

ucmber that we are not proposing to provide for the 

ints of the present generation only ; and, as posterity 
uld benefit as much, if not. more, by the work in qnestion 
of this age can hope to do, it is but reasonable that 


portion of the expenditure incurred should be borne by 
posterity. We have example for this course in our other 
great recent improvements, such as the main-drainage 
works, the Holborn-valley improvement, and the Thames 
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Embankment itself, which have been executed with money | 
borrowed on the security of rates and dues to be levied in 
the future as well as the present, Andif the cost of what 
are really only local improvements may be defrayed on the 
principle of dividing the burden between men who are now 
living and those who shall come after, surely the same may 
be done in the case of a great national work like the building | 
of the proposed law courts. But it is not at all certain that 
any very greatly-enhanced expenditure would actually be 
necessary. Assuming that the new buildings themselves 
would cost as much on one site as on another, the question 
is narrowed to the purchase money to be paid for each ; and 
on this point Sir Charles Trevelyan says :~—‘ Although 
nearly £800,000 has been paid for the Strand and Carey- 
street site, the Commissioners have reported that this is 
insufficient, and have recommended that application be 
made to Parliament for an additional grant of nearly 
£700,000 for the purchase of adjoining blocks of building, 
making, in round numbers, £1,500,000. The estimated cost 
of the Thames Fmbankment and Strand site may be taken 
at £1,500,000, The cost of the two sites is, therefore, 
practically the same, and the measure of the additional 
expense which would have to be incurred if the Thames 
Embankment site were adopted would be the loss upon 
the sale of the Carey-street site.” And that, we take leave 
to think, need not deter us from the change of plan, for the 
ground already acquired is one of the most desirable and 
valuable spots in all London, and would assuredly bring 
such a price, if sold, as would recoup probably two thirds, 
but certainly one half, what it has cost. But, be this as it 
may, we repeat as to expense what we have said as to time. 
A million, or even two millions sterling, should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of our doing this great 
work well when we are about it. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
may be too sanguine in his anticipations as to the cost of 
the Thames Embankment and Strand site ; probably he is ; 
in fact, it has been calculated approximately by those who 
are competent to judge that the ultimate expense of the 
whole undertaking will be nearer £3,500,000 than the 
original estimate of £1,500,000 ; and that, too, as regards the 
faulty Strand and Carey-street site, Surely, it would be 
worth while to incur even an additional million in order to 
secure a perfectly unobjectionable—nay, a most admirable— 
site and a thoroughly suflicient and convenient edifice. 


Tuk IRISH CENTRAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION have resolved on 
organising a new and extensive plan of deputation, * to complete the 
enlightenment of the English and Scotch people on the momentous question 
now pending.” They call for a new series of public meetings, and declare 
their opinion that “any suggestion taking for granted the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church in Ireland cannot be looked upon 
in any other light than as sanctioning the proceedings of the enemies of 
Protestantism.” 

ANOTHER COLLIERY ACCIDENT NEAR WIGAN.—The neighbourhood of 
Wigan was the scene of yet one more colliery disaster. Rainford Colliery 
is this time the theatre of the catastrophe. The “ shaft pillars,” or masses 
of coal left around the pit’s bottom and sides for the sake of security, were 
discovered on Friday to be on fire, it is supposed in consequence of the too 
near proximity of the furnace. Eight men went down to extinguish the 
flames, and, while waiting for water, seven seated themselves close to the 
fire, the eighth leaving them to make some inqniry at a short distance. |! 
On his return he found that the ventilation had been suddenly reversed for 
a few seconds and then restored to its proper course; but in that brief 
space of time the flames had been blown with such fierceness upon his 
seven colleagues, that they were almost all fatally injured. They were 
removed without delay to the surface, but before six o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning five had died, and two others have since succumbed to the in- 
juries they sustained. A still more singular fatality followed. Two men 
were left in charge of the arrangements by which a strong jet of steam 
was (riven down upon the flames, the mouths of the shafts being stopped 
by platforms of wood. Something went wrong, and, the place being dark, 
the men jumped, as they thought, upon one of these platforms, a distance 
of acouple of feet or so; but it had, from some unknown cause, disap- 
peared, and their leap was into eternity. The bottom of the shaft is sixty 
or seventy yards below the place on fire, and nothing can be done to recover 
their remains till the flames are extinguished, 

THE IRISH RAILWAYS.—The Irish Railway Commissioners, in their 
second report, just issued, state that they have carefully examined the 
effect which the reductions in railway fares in Belgium have had on the 
traffic in that country, but they do not consider the circumstances of that 
country and of Ireland to be analogous. They propose that the fares on 
the Irish railways should beteduced to 1°25d. per mile first class, *75d.second 
class, and *50d, third class, and they also recommend a considerable redué- 
tion in the charges for goods, These reductions, they are of opinion, wonld 
create such a large increase of traffic as would confer a great boon on the 
public and largely develop the general industry of the country. The Com- 
missioners also express an opinion that a saving of £32,000 a year would be 
effected by the concentration of management under one administrative de- 
partment ; that a diminution of charge to the extent of £80,000 a year 
would be made by placing the whole of the debenture capital and other 
borrowed money under Government guarantee; and that, at the expira- 
tion of eleven years, the receipts from the increased traffic would be suf- 
ficient to defray all charges, including interest on borrowed money and on 
capital advanced to meet losses incurred, and leave a balance in favour of 
the exchequer. During a period of twelve years the Commissioners calen- 
late that the public using the railways would pay for the increased traffic 
£12,000,000 less than they would have paid at existing rates; while the 
State would, in the twelfth year, secure a profit of £50,000, and in the 
thirteenth year of £90,000, These calculations are based on the assumption 
that the railways would be acquired on the terms stated in the Commis- 
sioners’ first report. f 

Tuk TOWER SUBWAY.—The want of easy communication acrcss the 
Thames halt a mile below London Bridge has been felt very severely for 
many years. The neighbourhood on each side of the river midway between 
London Bridge and that part of the river under which the Thames Tunnel 
runs is densely populated, and the inhabitants have much increased of late 
years. The traflic between the two sides of the river has been entirely 
carried on by means of ferries, which, in spite of the many difficulties oc- 
casioned by the crowded state of the pool, and danger from numerous 
steamers continually passing, a large business has been done by the river 
watermen, A company was formed some time back to erect a bridge across 
the Thames at this situation, but it was found that the great height re- 
quired for the spans to allow the passage of ships would make the cost of 
such a structure too expensive to be remunerative. It was finally agreed, 
therefore, by the gentlemen interested in the matter, amongst whom was 
Mr. Barlow, F.R.S., that a tunnel or subway under the river would prove 
probably most successful. At the present time this subway is being 
bored under the Thames, and the manner in which the work is per 
formed is perfectly novel, and yet the cheapest of its kind that has 
ever been introduced. In the first instance, numerous borings were taken 
in the river along the bed under which the subway is to pass: these have 
indicated that the tunnel will pass throngh hardly any other material than 
London clay, and from these experiments they do not expect to meet with 
any water, The machine used acts precisely in the same manner as a 
cheese-knife when piercing into a cheese; and as it advances, the clay is 
thrown ints its rear, where it is shovelled away, ‘To the borer is attached 
a section of the tunnelling, and as this progresses across the river fresh 
ribs are bolted on till they reach to the other side. This tunnel, which is 
made of cast iron, will be made perfectly water-tight by a new cement, 
which is to be introduced between the flanging. The passengers, after 
passing throveh a turnstile, will take their seats in a spacious omnibns 
constructed of steel plates, and running on steel lines. ‘This will be let 
down the sbaft by a hydraulic machine and conveyed under the river up 
to the other side in three minutes anda half. The work must be finished 
within six months, and, from the progress the contractor has made within 
the last month, it may reasonably be expected that the subway will be 

hrown open to public traffic by the time mentioned 
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M. Magne’s financial statement was published on Monday, Tho 
estimates of the ordinary Budget for 1870 are—revenue, 173); 
millions of francs, against expenditure 1650 millions, The surplus 
of 68 millions, together with the surplus left from the preceding 
Budgets, will be applied to the extraordinary Budget. That Budget 
itself does not present any extraordinary or alarming features 
owing to the greatly increased receipts from taxes. The Minister 
testifies to the gradual restoration of public confidence, to which 
by-the-way, the Monitem de l'Armce also testifies in its way—an 
oddone. “ We are now strong enough to live in perfect harmony 
with all the Powers,” it says, “because we are strong enough, if 
need be, to fight them,” 

SPAIN. 


The Provisional Government have issued a manifesto addressed 
to the electors, in which they challenge approval of their conduc; 
and claim to have fulfilled all the promises made at the commence- 
ment of the revolution. They reiterate their promise to maintain 
a strict neutrality during the elections to the Constituent Cortes, 
whose decision as to the form of Government they declare they 
will respect, but, at the same time, cannot withhold their opinion 
that the monarchical principle is more likely to ensure a happy 
future than any other form of government. : 

The Pvcb/o of Madrid publishes a manifesto which has been issued 
by the Republican party in view of the elections. The substance of 
the advice given to the electors is to reject all doubtful candidates 
and to sacrifice personal rivalry and ambition in order that the whole 
strength of the party may be turned to account. The electoral 
operations are to be closely watched, and all illegal influences 
strenuously opposed. On the other hand, the fullest use is to be 
made of the means of legitimate agitation supplied by the press, 
by public meetings, and political organisation. Union is to be the 
watchword of the party and constitute its strength, amid the 
“divisions which are undermining the monarchical party.” The 
proclamation concludes by exhorting the citizens to exert them- 
selves to the utmost in order to obtain the triumph of the Repub- 
lican candidates, and says that if they are successful the last 
vestiges of the old régime will be swept away, and Spain be saved, 

At Seville a great meeting is said to have pronounced in favour 
of Espartero’s candidature, whether either the Republican or the 
Monarchica! form of government be chosen. 

The poco says that the candidature of Prince Amadeus of 
Italy to the crown of Spain is favoured by one of the members of 
the Provisional Government, by General Cialdini, by the French 
Minister, by Senor Olozaga, and, lastly, by the Emperor Napoleon, 

General Dulce has asked for a reinforcement of 1000 men, They 
will leave for Cuba in the course of the present month, 


PORTUGAL. 

The Duke of Saldanha, Portuguese Envoy in Rome, has been 
summoned to the capital to form a new Ministry. 

A body of merchants have addressed a petition to the King 
praying his Majesty to recall the late Ministers to office and to 
dissolve the Chambers, 

PRUSSIA. 


In last Saturday’s sitting of the Lower House of the Diet a 
motion of Herr ‘l'westen, requiring that Lauenburg should con- 
tribute towards the payment of the Prussian public debt, was re- 
jected. Count Bismarck especially opposed this proposition on the 
ground that no pressure was necessary to bring about the incor}- 
ration of Lauenburg with the Prussian kingdom, That consumumia- 
tion, he said, would follow of itself, 


AUSTRIA. 

The conflict in Austria between the clergy and the Governincut 
still continues, and the latter shows no disposition to yield any of 
the ground it has taken up, Two new laws complete the recent 
liberal legislation with regard to civil marriage, and are regarded 
as a step towards the complete separation of the Church from the 
State. The clergy meanwhile keeps up its hostility, and the 
Government replies by repressive measures. An ultramontave 
paper, the Friend of the People, has been seized for publishing a 
letter from the Pope condemning the new institutions of the 
empire. This rigorous act has produced, it is said, a profound 
sensation, and is without precedent in Hapsburg annals since the 
reign of the Emperor Joseph IL, 


RUSSIA. 

It issaid that the revenue Budget for 1869 amounts to 482,000,000 
roubles. The excess of expenditure is 15,000,000, which will le 
covered by the surpluses of 1866 and 1867, It will not be necessary 
to have recourse to extraordinary resources, 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

The Conference met, as announced, last Saturday afternoon, at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, The following Plem- 
potentiaries were present :—Lord Lyons for Great Britain; Prince 
Metternich for Austria; Count Solms for Prnssia; Count 
Stackelberg for Russia; the Chevalier Nigra for Italy ; Djemil 
Pacha for Turkey and M. Rangabé for Greece, The last- 
named Minister, not being allowed a vote, read a protest against 
the position in which he was placed. He contended that, as the 
dispute was between Turkey and Greece, the two Governments 
ought to be placed upon precisely the same footing, and that 
unless this were agreed he should, until he received further 
instructions, withdraw from the Conference. The Greek Govern- 
ment is said to have telegraphed to its Minister at Paris, 
instructing him not to attend the Conference unless he is admitted 
on the same footing as the Turkish representative, The Conference 
met again on Tuesday and Thursday, and, it is expected, will 
proceed with their deliberations notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of the Greek Minister. The Powers taking part in the Conference 
are said to have agreed that they are not pound to carry out the 
votes that may be passed there, 

The Ottoman Government, in reply to 4 communication from 
the Marquis de Lavalette relative to the proceedings at the first 
sitting of the Conference, has informed the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that Turkey will do nothing to aggravate the 
status quo, adding, however, that it has no measures to suspend, 
the decree expelling Greeks from Turkish territory having been 
already virtually revoked, Regarding the closing of the Ottoman 
ports against Greek ships, the Government says that it will await 
the result of the Conference before adopting that course, General 
Ignatieff! has asked the Porte to reeall Hobart Pacha from Syra; 
but his demand has been rejected, on the ground that Hobart Pacha 
is only blockading Enossis, and not the port of Syra, 

Turkey continues to announce the complete overthrow of the 
Cretan insurrectionary Goveinment, after a fight resulting in the 
death of four of its members. <A bniletin from the central Crete 
committee at Athens speaks of continued resistance on the part of 
the insurgents, and distinctly repeata the charge against the 
French Consul at Canen of spreading falee intelligence in theislard 
in the interest of the Turkish Goverame no. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
The Budget for 1869 voted by the Chamber, and placing tle 
revenue at 74,362,883f,, has been sanctioned by « decree of Prince 


Charles, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A bill for repealing the Tenure of Office Law was passed by the 
House of Representatives on Monday. The vote was 110 for and 
17 (all Republicans) against. The Democrats unanimously voted 
in the aflirmative. In the House on Wednesday « hill was intro- 
due d by General Banks for establishing an American Protectorate 
over Hayti, and after a debate it was ordered to be Inid on the 
table. The vote was 121 to 36, 

The United States Attorney-General has given orders that all 
prosecutions for treason and rebellion shall be discontinued, in 
accordance with the amnesty of President Johnson 


CUBA. 
f eet advices from Havannah received at New York state 
Gi neral Dulce has offered a iree pardon to all the insuryents 


L who shall surrender within forty days, The leader of the 
ction had proclaimed the liberation of the slaves, 


THE PREVENTION OF SCARLET FEVER. 
Du, Bubp, of Bristol, has contributed to the British Medical 
// a paper bearing the above title; and the statements con- 
ned in it ure so highly important that they cannot be too widely 
yysed, At the present time, when scarlet fever is prevalent and 
y fatal in many parts of England, the rules and precautions laid 
“by Dr. Budd have an especial value, and should be tho- 
ly ‘understood, not only by the medica! profession but by the 
ral public, More particularly should they be studied and put 
»yaetiee by all persons who are at the head of schools or public 
titutions in whieh the disease is liable to oceur, and from which 
often radiates, We therefore quote sufficient of Dr. Iudd's 
yer to convey at once a clear idea of bis practice and of the 

oacone ou Which it is founded. He says :— 

ere is wood reason to believe that not only the eruption on 
i.e -kin, but everything that is shed by the body of the infected, 

), «vily laden with the germs or seeds by which (alone, no doubt) 
is propagatea, The discharges from the throat and 

- are, Limagine, especially virulent. It is more than suspected, 

.younds on which [ need not bere insist, that those from the 
owel are searcely less so. As the kidney is known to be effected 
special, and often in a very severe way, by the poison, 
‘ygan probably furnishes another outlet for it, All analogy 
. to indieate, Indeed, that in this case the renal epithelinm, 
ich is cast off so plentifully, performs the same eliminative 
on as that which is cast off in still greater profusion by the 
suter surface of the body. As the bulk of all these excreta soon 
finds its Way to the cesspool or sewer, the large part which sewers 
and cesspools are known to play in the dissemination of the fever, 
and which, quite lately even, has been so strangely misinterpreted, 
is easily understood, I conld enlarge much on this topic if I had 
time todo so, It must suffice for the present to say, once for all, 
tuat ull that has been shown to hold of typhoid fever in regard to 

ese relations—contamination of drinking-water included—may 
be pplied, with little qualification, to scarlet fever also, : 

“Taking these things as our data, the one thing to aim at, 
therefore, in seeking to prevent the spread of this fever, is to anni- 
jilate the germs proceeding from these varions sources on their 
very issue from the bedy, and before the patient leaves the sick- 
room, In accordance with this view, Ihave long been in the habit, 
in all eases which fall under my own care, of enforcing the following 
simple precautions :— 

“1. The room is dismantled of all needless woollen or other 
draperies which might possibly serve to harbour the poison, 

“” A basin, charged with chloride or carbolate of lime, or some 

otaer convenient disinfectant, is kept constantly on the bed for the 
to spit into, 
3, A large vessel, containing water impregnated with chlorides 
or with Condy’s fluid, always stands in the rocm, for the reception 
of all bed and body linen immediately on its removal from the 
person of the patient, 

© Poeket-hundkerchiefs are proscribed, and small pieces of rags 
are used instead for wiping the mouth and nose. Each piece, after 
being once used, is immediately burnt. 

“5, As the hands of nurses of necessity become frequently soiled 
by the specific excreta, a good supply cf towels and two basins, 
one containing water with Condy’s fluid or chlorides, and another 
plain «cap and water, are always at hand for the immediate re- 
moval of the taint, 

“4, All glasses, cups, or other vessels used by or about the 
patient are scrupulousiy cleaned before being used by others, 

“7, The discharges trom toe bowel and kidney are received, on 
thir very issue from the body, into vessels charged with disinfect- 
ants. 

“By these measures the greater part of the germs which are 
thrown off by internal surfaces are robbed of their power to pro- 
pagate fever. Those which are thrown off by the skin require 
somewhat different management. If my information do not mis- 
lead me, it is in dealing with these that the practice of medical 
men generally is most defective. There are, no doubt, dist nguished 

xceptions ; but, for the most part, either nothing is done, or 
whav 1s done is done imperfectiy or too late, And yet to destroy 
from the first, as far as possible, the infectious power of what 


‘ emanates from the skin is, for obvious reasons, the most impor- | 


tant object of all in the way of prevention. 
‘In Lhe first place, as the skin is at once the most extensive sur- 


ce of the body, and is, pur excellence, the seat ot what, by a very | 


t figure, is called the eruption, the crop of new poison which 
apes by the skin probably far exceeds in amount that which 


c.pes by the other surfaces, 1t is impossible to speak in exact | 


res here, We cannot count these things as we can count peas, 


beans, or grains of wheat. But the case of smallpox furnishes 

} is With a standard case which cannot far mislead us; and, as we 

kuow that in a cave of conflaent smallpox enough new poison is 

© own Off actually to inceulate with smallpox myriads of others, 

& » there is every reason to believe that the skin crop in a severe 
5 cue of scarlet fever is litule, if at all, less prolific. 


‘In the next place, as the process of disquamation, by which 
uis crop is finally cast Jose, is a very slow one—iasting, for the 


buch more abiding than that from the internal sources, But 


= it renders it still more so is the all-important fact that the 
; ison which is liberated by the skin is liberated in the dried state. 
p ‘. is well known, and, indeed, the circumstance has been taken 
$ vantage of in the practice of inoculation by cowpox and other | 
- ovons, that animal poisons, when dried at a gentle heat retain 


heir powers for quite indefinite periods of time, But to be dried 
ata ventle heat—a heat lower, in fact, than that which attended 
wn generation—is precisely the case of the scarlet-fever poison 
- as cast off by the skin. 
_ “Another danger is created by the minute and impalpable form 
in which the particles armed with the poison are ret tree. The 
skin peels off in part, no doubt, in flakes of palpable size, but in 
: “till greater part under the guire of dust, which floats in the air, 
7 impalpable, like motes inthe sunbeam, Each of these little atoms 
is, potentially, the scarlet fever. While they adhere to the body 
they may be readily disarmed, but once afloat they are in a great 
legree beyond our power. 
_ It is Lo these various cireumetances—to the countless profusion 
of the new seed, if L may so speak, which is generated and sown 
broadeast by every fresh case; to the length of time during which 
hanes about the sick, capable every moment of being transferred 
th ail its dead.y power ‘to thing or person; to the impalpable 
isuteness of the organic particles in which tbis seed is imbedded ; 
nd, lastiy,.o the long retention of their properties in virtue of 
‘ing im tue Gricd state—tbat we must Jook mainly for the true 
lanauion of the well-known subtleness and tenacity of this 
jeiucular inicetion, ‘Lo the many striking illustrations of this 
ubety and tenacity slready on record | could, if there were 
wed, add many of my own, quite as striking, and free from all 
) LL itis a Waste of Lime and space to burden the page 
‘UH What is alrendy conceded and with what most men must be 
eenwy familar, 
‘These same cireunmstances are the source of the peculiar 
sment snd perplexity which, in scarlet fever, hang over 
Wot the convalescent, and the period, so much debated, 
Present eenfessedly undetermined, at which be may be 
¥ Wetcred to society. . 6. 
ny readers, | dare say, remember the pathetic appeal to the 
ton Which appeared in the 7/mes some ten or twelve months 
°, trom the pen of a distracted father, urgent to know within 
. time aud by the use of what measures his son, who, being 
‘¥aleseont from scarlet fever, was pining in the dreary seclusion 


bipuity ; 


ost part, over many weeks—the infection from this source is | 
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of the sick-house of one cf our great public schools, might be let 
out of captivity and restored to his family. Several letters in 
reply offered some more or less sensible suggestions ; but all, if my 
memory do not mislead me, united in the humiliating confession 
that no definite time could be named at which persons who had 
gone through this infeetion cculd safely mix with others. 

“ According to my own experience, these difficulties and per- 
plexities may be entirely averted by the employment of the 
simplest precautions, To be successful these precautions must. be 
put in force early, and must be thoroughly carried out. The first 
thing to aim at is to prevent the minute particles, which are the 
carriers of the poison, from taking wing until they can be dis- 
infected in sity, This, I find, can be perfectly effected by simply 
anointing the surface of the body, scalp included, twice a day 
with olive oil. The oil I use is, generally, slightly impregnated 
with camphor. As far as the main object is concerned, the addition 
is perhaps unimportant; but it is agreeable to the patient, and 
probably has some part in the relief, which almost always follows 
the inunction from the troublesome itching, which is a well-known 
incident of some stages of the disorder, Current views would, 
perhaps, indicate carbolic acid as a fitteradjunct ; but, having found 
the camphorated oil to answer perfectly, I have thought it the part 
of wisdom to make no change, I may add that the process, so far 
from being trying, is soothing to the sick ; and,if it exert any influence 
at all on the evolution of the disorder, this influence appears to be 
beneficial rather than otherwise, The precise period at which it 
should be begun varies somewhat, no doubt, in different cases, As 
early as the fourth day of eruption a white efflorescence may often 
be observed on the skin of the neck and arms, which marks the 
first liberation of the new death-giving brood, This efflorescence 
should be made the signal for the first employment of the oil. 
From this time the oiling is continued until the patient is well 
enough to take a warm bath, in which the whole person—scalp 
again included—is well scrubbed, disinfecting soap being abun- 
dantly used during the process. These baths are repeated every 
other day, until four have been taken, when, as far as the skin is 
concerned, the disinfec'ion may be regarded as complete. If the 
health be quite recovered—if, in particular, there be no disease of 
kidney and no discharge from throat or nostril—the patient 
(equipped, of course, in a new or perfectly untainted suit) may 
generally be restored without risk to his family. A week or ten 
days’ additional quarantine is, however, seldom objected to, and is, 
on the whole, perhaps, more prudent. 

“Many medical men are in the babit of fumigating the sick- 
room, either constantly or several times a day, with chlorive or 
sulphurovs acid pending the whole course of the fever, ‘There can 
be no objection to this measure; but I do not myself attach much 
importance to it. Experience of the largest and most decisive kind 
has shown that chlorine—and I believe the observation applies 
equally to the other chemical agent—in the degree of atmospheric 
impregnation respirable by man, has no appreciable influence in 
preventing the spread of infectious disorders. 

“To complete the preventive code, immediately after the illness 
is over—whether ending in death or recovery—the dresses worn 
by the nurses (which, where possible, should be of linen, or some 
smooth thing) are washed or destroyed, and the bed and room that 
have been occupied by the sick are thoroughly disinfected, With 
these measures, when well done, the taint is finally extinguished, 


“The success of this method, in my own hands, has been very | 


remarkable. For a period of nearly twenty years, during which [ 
have employed it in a very wide field, I have never known the dis- 
ease spread ina single instance beyond the sick-room, and in very 
few instances within it, Time after time I have treated this fever 


others, who have, nevertheless, escaped infection. The two ele- 
ments in the method are, separation on the one hand, and disin- 
fection on the other. It 1s almost needless to add that neither can 
be secured in the degree here indicated in the houses of the very 
poor. There are, unhappily, large masses so utterly destitute of 


speak of such measures as those I have just described in connec- 
tion with them, But the conditions which are denied to the houses 
of the needy should always be at hand in the fever hospital, 
which—smal!, if you like, but a model of its kind—would, if 
modern societies knew what belongs to their safety, never be far 
to seek in any crowded communities,” 


ST. MARYLEBONE BANK FOR SAVINGS, WELBECK-STREET, CAVEN- 
DISH-SQUARE.—The progress of this bauk during the past year has been 


Reeeived trom 1726 new and 15,337 old (depositors, £83,059 Os. 7d. ; 
repaid to 8248 depositors in part and 1400 in full, £78,130 16s, 3d. Increase, 
£4908 4s, 4d. Increase in open accounts, 26. Number of accounts re- 
maining open, 32,!78 ; amount due, £515,688 12s, 7d. 


Mr, PEAnOpY.—The benefactions of Mr. G. Peabody are far larger 
than generally supposed. <A few days ago, when his latest gift of 
500,000 dols, to the London poor was announced, we spoke of his donations 
| as amounting to an aggregate of over 4,000,000dols, But we have been 


| 


furnished with an authentic list of Mr. Peabody's gifts, and we find that | 


they amount to over double this sum ; in fact, they amount in all vo over 
10,006,000 dols. in our currency. The following list (gold values) will dis- 
play the remarkable facts ; and this list does not include the large sums he 
gave to further American interests in the great Exhibition ot 1851, nor 
other large sums he has given for international banquets and such pur- 
poses :—To the poor of London, 1,750,000 dols.; Baltimore Institute, 
1,000,000 dols.; for education in the South to blacks and whites, 
2,000,000 de for a museum to preserve American relics, Yale College, 
150,000 dols, ; for a similar museum in Harvard College, 150,000 dols. ; tor 
institute and education at Danvers, 250,000 dols.; for a free museum at 
Salem, 50,000dols,; to the State of Maryland, 250,000 dols. ; Bishop 
M'livain, for Kenyon College, 25,000dols,; Kane's Arctic Expedition, 
10,000 dols. ; for ‘memorial church” to his mother, 100,000 dols, ; to 
members of his fam 2,000,000 dols, : total, 5,000 dols. (or rather over 
£1,600,000 sterling.— New York Times, 


ARTIFICIAL SPRAY AND ITS UsEs.—Everybody must have seen, and 
| most people must have used, a little toy that was exhibited a few years ago 
in the shops of druggists and perfumers under the name of the perfume 
vapouriser. It consisted of two gli ubes, set at right angles, and with 
| the fine orifice of one reaching partly over the somewhat wider orifice of 
| the other. By placing the latter vertically in a bottle of scent, and by 
blowing pretty strongly through the former, which would then be hori- 
| zontal, two effects were produced—the vertical tube was first exhausted of 
| its air, and then the liquid in the bottle, as it rose to fill the vacuum, was 
| broken by the breath current into a cloud of fine spray and diffased in the 
| atmosphere. If the hand or face were so placed as to receive the stream of 
spray, a sensation of refreshing coolness was produced by its contact and 
its speedy evaporation ; but the liquid was so finely divided or pulverised 
that the quantity deposited would be scarcely enough to wet the skin, 
This method of dispersing liquids was soon found to be of much use in 
medical practice ; and one of its early applications was Dr. Richardson’s 
employment of ether spray as a means of rapidly freezing the skin, for the 
purpore of producing insensibility to pain in surgical operations. In 
r to keep up a continnons supply, a small hand-bellows 
of indiarubber was used as the source of the current of — air, 
and the tubes themselves were variously modified in order to 
fulfil various requirements. Among other applications the spray 
has now been largely employed, and with great benefit, as a means 
ot applying lotions to the eyes, nostrils, mouth, and throat, its 
advantayes being that its fine division ensures its perfect. contact 
with the whole ot the diseased surface, and that it i carried by the air to 
parts not accessible by ordinary means, ‘The intricate cavities of the nose, 
and the parts of the throat that are below those reached by a yvargle, are 
perfectly exposed to a current of spray, and spray hie even been used us a 
means of introducing remedies directly into the lungs themselves. ‘The 
benefit of this is, however, at present questionable ; and it is for the throat, 
above all other parts, that spray is especially valuable. The ordinary 
gargle is not only disgusting and comparatively inefficient, but it is ins me 
cases positively injurious, bccnuse the effort of using it ts and disturbs 
an intlamed part. The «pray, on the other hand, only requires the patient 
to open his mouth, ‘The palate is in a great degree saved from the contact 
of the remedy ; snd the absolute quantity deposited on the surface is so 
small that this mny be of a higher degree of concentration and power than 
would be possible with any liquid that was to be taken in bulk int» the 
mouth. The ingenuity of surgeons and of mechanici has been greatly 
exercised in contriving improved and inexpensive ins ments for the pro- 
dnetion of spray ; and, in the interests of the large secti 10f the public who 
uffer from occasional sore throat, we hope that in such cases the abomina- 
1 of the gargle, ite combined nastiness and inefficiency, will shortly be 
only known &@ traditions of the peat 


every needful thing that it would be little short of mockery to | 


DULWICH COLLEGE. 

On Monday evening the quiet lanes of Dulwich were electric 
with excitement, Many years ago, as is prety generally known, 
an amiable and accomplished actor invested the fortune he had 
made in pursuing his art in the establishing of a college which 
should specially benefit the four parishes with which, during his 
life, he had been most intimately connected, He had made his 
money at the “ Globe,” and the parish in which that theatre stood 
was not forgotten, nor were those parishes which were endeared 
to him by other associations, when about to make his exit from 
the world which his great master pronounced to be “a stage.” 
Alleyne cast about to see what he could best do for his kind, and 
no man could have chosen more wisely than he did, He endowed a 
college that might secure to the boys of reduced gentlemen, and, 
for that matter, the sons of all ambitious enough to pay a few 
pounds a year, a good education—£8 a year for a boy over 
fourteen years of age, and £6 a year for a boy under 
that age; such were the terms on which the generous actor 
determined that the children of four parishes should have a good 
education, Two pounds a year additional for the respective ages 
would secure the same advantages, if there was a vacancy, to the 
“foreigner”—or, in leas offensive phrase, the son of a resident 
outside the charmed circles of the four well-known parishes. It 
would appear that by Act of Parliament the governors were bound 
to do certain things which they have left undone; that they had 
proposed to raise the amount paid by each scholar; and that in 
the opinion of no urinfluential section of the inhabitants of 
Dulwich, the management of the college had been anything but 
satisfactory. Hence a crowded meeting of the inhabitants of 
“the township or hamlet”’ of Dulwich, to take into consideration 
the management of the affairs of the college, and the proposed 
new capitation fees, was held on Monday evening, at the Grey- 
hound Inn, Dulwich, Mr, Alderman and Sheriff Hutton occupied 
the chair, and stated that he occupied, more or less, the position 
of a mediator between the governors on the one hand and the dis- 
contented inhabitants of Dulwich on the other. 

The chairman, in opening the proceedings, discussed the ques- 
tion at issue at great length, stating ontwo occasions emphatically 
that he had no personal interest in the question whether the 
capitation fees were raised or not, as he had attained the position 
after which many of them were perhaps striving; and he, under 
present arrangements, found the pressure from “ outsiders,” and 
that his son was “rubbing against” some of the boys in the 
village—a statement which elicited from at least one gentleman 
behind the chair a cry of “Oh!” and “ Quite right, too.” The 
report of the Education Committee placed Dulwich College among 
the first eight in the United Kingdom; and it could not but bea 
source of regret when such progressive changes had taken place in 
the management of the estate that such comparatively small 
results had been achieved, It appeared from the public reports 
that the total income of the college from 1859 to 1867 inclusive had 
been £121,838, making an average yearly income of £13,482; the 
gross expenditure for the same period, inclusive of pensions, had 
been £39,030, being an average gross expenditure of £4337 ; the 
net income for the nine years had been £39,181, or £4354 per 
annum; the pensions paid in the same time amounted 
to £43,127, so that they must all be struck with the 
fact that with such a splendid income—no less, indeed, 
than £121,000—only £39,891 was applied to educational purposes, 
while £43,000 was devoted to pensions, According to the Act of 
Parliament three fourths of the surplus income was to be devoted 
to educational purposes, and one fourth to eleemosynary distribu- 


> 1 : | tions, and this had been done from 1859 to 1863, Then a “ suspense 
in houses crowded, from attic to basement, with children and | 


account ” made its appearance, and thus £10,255 had been diverted 
from the purposes contemplated. That fund had of necessity some 
existence not in figures merely, but in hard gold, Now, it was pro- 
vided by clause 44 of that Act that the surplus in coin should be 
invested in the public funds, The picture-gallery had been so mis- 
managed that out of five thousand pounds odd that had been 
received only £38 remained as a clear gain on a series of years, and 
thus there was no fund fromasource which was regarded as 


| capable of making one for the establishment of a drawing-school. 


of a satisfactory description, as appears from the following statement :— | 


The increase of the capitation fees would bring up the salary of 
the head master to £3950, He (the chairman) would suggest that 
a strong representation should be made to the governors, who were 
men that could not defy public opinion. ‘he library, on which it 
had been arranged that not more than a hundred a year should be 
spent, had not even had this small sum laid out on it, 

Mr, Gowan moved the first resolution, which was to the effect 
that a committee of eight of the inhabitants of Dulwich should 
be appointed, with power to add to their number, to inquire into 
and report upon the management of the Dulwich College to a 
meeting to be called on some future day. Mr, Gowan followed 
very much in the wake of the chairman, He bitterly complained 
of the way the accounts had been audited; showed that it was 
illegal for the members of the board to meet out of Dulwich, as 
they were in the habit of doing, and asserted that the college had 
passed into the hands of committees, He, too, complained of the 
way the library had been treated—not more than £13 a year had 
been spent on it. If the present proposition of the governors 
were adopted—namely, to raise the number of students to 100, 
and give the preference to the four parishes, after which the 
entire of England could send to the college, the result would 
be that Camberwell, and perhaps one other parish, would send 
in their one hundred boys each, while the other two would probably 
not send more than five, Then the remaining places would be 
opened to universal competition at advanced fees, and Dulwich 
people might find themselves paying for a second son £3 a year 
more than they paid for the first, and their boy treated as a 
“foreigner.” Now, he believed that the imhabitants of the four 
parishes had a right to fill up any vacancy. 

Mr. Hardingham seconded the resolution, He eulogised the Head 
Master, Dr. Carver, but asserted that the governors were “starv- 
ing” the school, Boys made no progress there because they had 
nothing to “fight for;” for though the founder provided eight 
exhibitions of £100 a year for the upper school, and eight exhi- 
bitions of £40 a year for the lower school, the governors did not 
give these exhibitions, In common with the previous speakers, he 
asserted that the money was being spent on bricks and mortar 
which should »e spent on the scholars, 

Mr. Gall and other gentlemen having addressed the meeting, the 
resolution was passed with acclamation. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN PARAGUAY.—The Ear] of Clarendon has received 
a despatch from her Majesty's Minister at Buenos Ayres, under date of 
Nov, 21, reporting that, as far as can be ascertained, there are two British 
subjects in prison in Paraguay,named Alonso Taylor and F.G. Masterman, 
who, it is believed, are suspected of complicity in an extensive conspiracy. 
Mr. Stuart had also been informed that four others, named W. Newton, 
W. Kden, G. Miles, and G. Higginbotham, who were in Government em- 
ploy, have been dismissed from it, and that the three former are now at 
San Lorenzo and the latter at Paraguari. Mr. Stuart further reports that 
the commander of ber Majesty's ship Beacon has received from President 
Lopez himself a positive assurance that every British subject in Paraguay 
shall receive the best possible treatment. 

WHIPPING SCHOOLBOYS IN AMERICA,—At Chattanooga they seem to 
“euch the young idea how to shoot” in a most practical and terrible 
senve! In December last Mr. Beane, a school-teacher there, attempted to 
whip a boy named Hutchison, who resisted and left school. A day or two 
afterwards young Hutchison, accompanied by his brother and a man 
named Smith, visited the school-house for the purpose of chastising Beane ; 
but, not finding him there, they proceeded to his residence. Beane, who 
saw them coming, anticipated their purpose, and armed himself; so did a 
Mr. Moore, who happened to be at the house. When the party of ven- 
geance arrived Hutchison said that they intended to give Beane a thrashing. 
Moore remonstrated, whereupon Smith drew a pistol and shot him dead, 
‘This was a signal for all to produce pistols. Beane fired and instantly 
killed Cyrus Hutchison, brother of the schoolboy. He had scarcely fired 
when Smith, who had already killed Moore, discharged another barrel of 
his revolver at Beane, whom the ball struck, but did not at once disable, 
Beane then turned on Smith and ledged three bullets in his body, inflicting 
wounds which resulted mortally in a short time. Twenty minutes after 
the affray commenced, Moore, Keane, Cyrus Hutchison, and Smith lay dead 
on the ground within « few feet of sach other 
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THE STREET SEMAPHORE. 

THE signal-post to regulate the traffic 
of the metropolis according to the railway 
system has been tried, and has, as far as 
our inquiries go, succeeded, The regular 
town drivers are fairly, and to quite an un- 
expected extent, amenable to the signals, 
whether caution or the absolutestop. ‘Ten 
thousand notices have been printed under 
the authority of the Jate Sir Richard 
Mayne explaining the action and intention 
of the signals, A gas explosion occurred 
recently at the pillar, but it was ascertained 
that it arose not from the supply of gas to 
the pillar for signal purposes, but from the 
gas from old leaky pipes having accumu- 
lated in the interior of the column, We 
have already described the new signalling 
apparatus and its mode of working ; but it 
may, perhaps, be as well to refresh the 
recollections of our readers by repeating 
the details, In the middle of the road, 
between Bridge-street and Great George- 
street, Westminster, Messrs, Saxby and 
Farmer, the well-known railway signalling 
engineers, have erected a column, 20 ft, 
high, with a spacious gas-lamp near the top, 
the design of which is the application of the 
semaphore principle to the public streets 
at points where foot-passengers have 
hitherto depended for their protection on 
the arm and gesticulations of a police- 
man—often a very inadequate defence 
against accident. The lamp usually 
presents to view a green light, which 
serves foot-passengers by way of caution, 
and at the same time remind drivers of 
vehicles and equestrians that they ought at 
this point to slacken their speed. The 
effect of substituting a red light for the 
green one, and of raising ‘he arms of the 
semaphore—a simultaneous operation— 
is to arrest the traffic on each side, 
The signals, when depressed, indicate 
that there is a regular foot-crossing ; and 
the signals do not interfere, it is found, 
in the slightest degree with the ordinary 
use of the crossing. The diameter of the 
light is 6 in., the signalling arms are 4 ft. 
long, and the column, as a whole, presents 
a handsome appearance, The machinery 
of the apparatus for this new application 
of gas appears extremely simple ; and the 
general effect of the invention is the sub- 
stitution of a gigantic signalling apparatus 
for a scarcely-visible policeman, 


THE NEW TROUVILLE. 


Tne sudden commercial prosperity 
which the efforts of the French Govern- 
ment have extended to Trouville has 
given a new and vital interest to a place 
that only a few months ago was abso- 
lutely and completely devoted to the 
summer enjoyments of the great folk 
of the Continent. The basin for merchant-ships, said to be 
accessible in any state of the tide, is finished; the Western Rail- 
way Company of France have resolved to gird it with an iron road ; 
the port is to be one of refuge for ships of the Imperial navy ; vast 
saw-mills and cooperage works are in course of formation, specu- 
lators being tempted by the ease with which timber is brought from 
the north, and the demand for casks which the cider, wine, and 
olive districts have created now that the line from Trouville opens 
the shortest route from the French northern coast to the Mediter- 
ranean, The new Trouville is commercial Trouville, doing an 
immense trade in timber for cooperage and floorings, and an export 
trade of Normandy food produce to England, besides an English 
coal trade, to supply Flers, Lisieux, Bernay, &c, On the new 
trade between England and France, to which the development of 
the maritime resources of Trouville is giving rise, Mr, Blanchard 
Jerrold says, in his sketch of ‘ Baden by the Sea” :— 

“A fact is worth twenty ingenious speculations. The distance 
from Trouville, by Mans, to Bordeaux is ninety-five miles less than 
that between Havre and Bordeaux, and yet we can see Havre's 
pierhead from any part of the little tishing-town. The completion 
of the Languedoc canal, now undertaken by the Government, 
will make Trouville the direct, and consequently the cheap, mer- 
chandise route from the north to the Mediterranean, Nor is this 
all, The little port is ambitious in many directions, and is being 
prepared to be capable of great things, The coal trade is to be 
lured hither, to supply the manufacturers of Lower Normandy. 
When the Normans take a great affair in hand they do it, like 
ourselves, with a will, and thoroughly, The river Touques has 
been taken in hand, and made to serve as the scavenger and 
deepener of the port. The piers will be thrown further out 
to sea, and then, at all sides, Trouville will be able to welcome the 
steamer and the sailing-ship; and the Quai Tostain will be en- 
livened with the clatter of the Briton, the Swede, and the Norwegian, 
bringers of coal and timber; 
and dapper captains and mates 
of British steamers wili mingle 
with the trim sailors of the 
Imperial navy. The food ex- 
ports of Normandy are already 
enormous, and are always on 
the increase. I remember when, 
some few years ago, it was my 
duty to report on the food 
capabilities of Normandy, I 
found that, extraordinary as 
the exports of cattle, eggs, and 
butter were, the trade was ca- 
pable of a prodigious increase, 
ita importance to us as well as 
Normandy is obvious, The 
English and Norman coasts are 
— Normandy is capable 
of producing almost infinitely 
the articles of food which are 
dear in England, and which are 
among the first necessaries of 
the mass of the people. The 
rapid increase which the foreign 
cattle trade took after the 
breaking out of the cattle 
= ; the alacrity with which 
inglish and Scotch dealers 
made their way to the farms 
of Normandy and Brittany in 
quest of beasts; and the sud* 
denness with which new lines 
of steamers were put on be- 
tween the Norman and English 
coasts, show the direction in 
which men expert in the in- 
ternational food produce trade 
look in an emergency. <A 
food produce trade of enor- 
mous proportions is destined 
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THB NEW STREET SEMAPHORE AT WESTMINSTER. 


to arise between the Norman and British ports; and, for Lower 
Normandy, Trouville is the port best situated, by reason of her 
direct railway and natural position, for the transit, When 
Trouville is approachable in every state of the tide, no port on the 
coast will be able to compete with her. The extent of the food 
commerce which is looming in the distance may be inferred from 
the trade which is actually doing. It is estimated that eggs and 
butter annually pass out of Norman ports to England to the value 
of £40,000, The fruit export is also prodigious, No one who is 
accustomed to travel between Paris and London can have failed to 
remark the shiploads of fruit and vegetables which the Folkestone 
and direct London boats bear away from Boulogne daily through- 
out the season. There is no reason why this trade should not 

ield a share of commercial prosperity to Trouville as well as to 

ieppe, for Trouville is the nearest port to an immense fertile 
district which yields dairy produce bountifully, 

“As the direct, short, cheap highway from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean, and consequently to the East, Trouville will 
offer substantial advantages to the trader over every other Norman 
line of transit. This now go to be beyond dispute. Itis 
virtually acknowledged by the Government, who, on the recom- 
mendation of Prince Murat, have spent large sums of money in 
preparations for the prosperity that is to come. When a regular 
service shall be established between Trouville and Southampton, 
the Havre route will be forsaken, save by those who have business 
in that place or at Rouen, the iron way to Paris by Trouville 
being much shorter than that from the French Liverpool through 
the French Manchester.” 

Of fashionable Trouville, where, as it has been often boasted, 
Princesses and Duchesses are as plentiful as fishwomen in the fine 
weather, every light French writer has had something to say; 
and every French landscape-painter has exercised his genius on 
the grand, bluff headlands, the laughing valleys, and the 
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purple hills, Fashionable Trouville is the 
creation of authors and artists. and is 
worthy, by its marvellous natural beauties, 
to be the summer cradle of pictorial and 
literary romance. Alexandre Dumas, 
Alphonse Karr, Isabey, and Mozin are 
French names which are for ever asso- 
ciated with the foundation of the dazzling 
fortunes of the fairy city which has arisen 
by the mouth of the Touques. 


INAUGURATION OF A_ STATUE 
OF CHARLES XII. AT STOCKHOLM. 
Tae wonderful picture of Stockholm, 

as seen from the slopes that command the 

city, is one not soon to be forgotten by 
those who have once seen it. Inthe snowy 
winter weather, when the hills are all clad 
in white, the roofs of the houses resemble 
so many tents amidst which a few dark 
spires shoot upward in the grey air, and 
the wide arms of the great Miilar Lake are 
but frozen plains, the prospect is scarcely 
cheering ; but in fine clear weat her, when 
all the dazzling light and colour comes out 
to perfection in the sharp thin atmosphere, 
the appearance of this “ Venice of the 
North,” as Stockholm has been not very 
cleverly called, is eminently striking and 
picturesque, There is much of zaiety, tov, 
in the capital when the dreary winter has 
departed, and the waters of the Miilar have 
that sheen of pale green which is so beau- 
tifnl in its capacity of reflecting surround- 
ing objects on the rocky shores, ‘The stad, 
or city, occupies three islands at the mouth 
of the narrow strait that empties the waters 
of the lake into the outer archipelago; and 
the largest of these, together with the ad- 
joining Riddarholm, or Island of the 
Knights, contain all the ancient historic 
landmarks of the city, and nearly all of 
its most remarkable buildings. ‘ine towers 
of the Storkyra and the Riddarbolm 
church lift themselves high into the air ; 
the dark mass of the Riddarhus, or House 
of Nobles, and the white turrets and 
quadrangles of the penitentiary are con- 
spicuous among the old white, tile-roofed 
blocks of houses ; while, rising above the 
whole, the most prominent object in every 
view of Stockholm is the Slot, or Royal 
palace, This is one of the noblest resi- 

dences in Europe. Standing on an im- 

mense basement terrace of granite, its 

great quadrangle of between 300 and 

400 ft, square, with wings (resembling in 
eneral design the Pitti Palace at 

Fiocmos , is elevated quite above the 

rest of the city, which it crowns as with 

a mural diadem, Splendid bridges of 

granite connect the islandwith the northern 

and southern suburbs, each of which is 
much greater in extent than the city 
proper. The palace fronts directly 
upon the Norrbro, or northern bridge, the great thoroughfare 
of Stockholm, which leads to the square of Gustavus Adoiphus, 
flanked on each side by the palace of the Crown Prince 
and the Opera House. The northern suburb is the fashionable 
quarter, containing all the newest streets and the handromest 
private residences, The ground rises gradually from the water ; 
and, as very little attention is paid to gradient, the streets follow 
the undulations of the low hills over which they spread, rising to 
the windmills on the outer heights and sinking into the hollows 
between. In front of thecity eastward and towardsthe Baltic are two 
other islands connected with this northern suburb by bridges ; and 
further still another picturesque island, the celebrated Djurgard, 
or deer-park. It is not for its finestreets, however, that Stockholm 
is remarkable, but for its picturesque situation ; and the striking 
peculiarity of the city at a distance is the shining of the copper 
roofs with which the solid stone or stuccoed briek houses are fre- 
quently furnished, The city itself, too, is full of shifting and pic- 
turesque views, of which the stranger is not soon wearied ; while 
above all is the majestic palace crowning the island, and the tall, 
slender spire of the Riddarholm, soaring above the ashes of 

Charles XII, Strangely enough, amidst all the rather ugly 

and clumsy statues which ornament the public squares, 

that of the great warrior King has only just found a place, 
and our Engraving represents the scene of its inauguration, a few 
weeks ago, ; ; 

Vor the erection of this statue it may be said that every Swede 
contributed according to his means, from the King to the 
peasant, a Swedish artist, George Herolt, of Nuremburg, being 
the sculptor, The cannon trophies surrounding the pedestal 
were cast at Dresden, by André Heraldt, in 167%, and the reliefs 
that ornament them represent the rape of Proserpine. These guns 
were taken by Charles XIi,at Neumunde, in 1701, The chains that, 
unite the guns belong to a veseel of the ancient Swedish fleet, The 
statue, which has been placed 
in the King’s garden, formerly 
the square of Charles X1Ii1., 
is 15ft, high, and stands 
on a granite pedestal of the 
same height, The occasion 
of the inauguration was a gala 
day in Stockholm, where people 
take every opportunity ‘er 
making holiday ; and in hand- 
somely ornamented stands, an] 
amidst flags, music, squadrons 
of horsemen, and regiments of 
cavalry, the people contrived to 
sustain their enthusiasm even 
in the penetrating cold of 
Swedish winter, 


Victron Hvco ON THK 
CRETAN QUESTION, — Victor 
Hugo has written to a Greek 
gentleman, M. Canellopoulo, one 
of those peculiar, short letters 
of his, in which he does not so 
much state a thought as com- 
municate an impuls:. ‘The cause 
of Crete, he tells hia corre- 
spondent, is the canse of Greece, 
and the cause of Greece is the 
cause of Europe. Diplomacy is 
nothing less than the ruse of 
Princesin opposition to the logic 
of God. But, at the right time, 
God will prevail. For himse!f, 
the great Frenchman says, he 
is but.an obstinate voice, lost in 
the triumphal tumult of sne- 
cessful iniquities. But, what 
matters? heard or not, he shall 
not weary; Greece may count 
on him, 
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THE ORGANISATION OF CHARITY. 

WueEN in a highly-artificial state of society like ours 
penal laws are made and enforced for the protection of pro- 
perty, it is upon the understanding that no one shall be 
left to starve. Hence the institution of Poor Laws, It cannot 
be forescen, in the midst of the million-fold complications of 


civilised life, how harshly the rules madeto guard the products 
of honest labour may work, in conjunction with other rules 
relating to property, but which have never had anything to 
do with honest labour; and therefore the same government 
which says, ‘If you steal, we will imprison you,” says also, 
“You need not steal, for we have made provision for your bare 
wants.” In spite of this, we all of us know only too well 
that the demands made upon private charity are never over- 
taken, Just as it is the spirit of our criminal law that it is 
better ten guilty men should escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer, it is the spirit of our charity that we 
prefer being robbed ten times rather than deny real want 
once, And probably we are. 

The problem how to reconcile justice to ourselves and to 
the unpauperised classes with our duty to the very poor and 
the positively destitute, isan old one; but it has now assumed 
enormous dimensions, and has become clamorous for fresh 
attempts at something like a solution, In strictness, there 
ought to be no more shame to anindustrious but truly unfor- 
tunate man in accepting help from society in the hour of 
his extremity than there is to a useful public servant who 
receives a pension. But it is the ever-present curse of life 
that the good cannot get their due in a proper way, 
because the bad compete with them—take in the name 
of honest merit that which they have no right to— 
and so, confusing all classifications, make the re- 
ceipt of public help a practical disgrace, Honest inde- 
pendence can be trusted; it will, and often does, die 
rather than ask at the workhouse door, and even rather 
than ask at all; chiefly because that vast army known to 
readers of Mr, Carlyle as “the Devil’s regiment of the 
line” are for ever giving charity, both public and private, 
so much trouble, and making it appear shameful as well as 
painful to receive assistance, 

There are a few forms of non-governmental charity in 
giving to which private persons can scarcely do wrong in 
the present stage of such charities. The occasional 
children’s dinners, for example (to the multiplication of 
which, since he set the initiative, M. Victor Hugo, 
with honourable pride, made reference the other 
day), show no signs at present of being abused, But, 
on the whole, the statistics of what may be called institu- 
tional private charity are of the most alarming kind, The 
total annual expenditure under the head of charity is counted 
in millions for London alone—£7,000,000 has been given as an 
approximative figure, though it seems almost an incredible 
one—and yet destitution increases, and we have in the 
metropolis huge colonies of ruffianised men, women, 
and children, who live by organised schemes of robbery 
from the honest classes of the community, and, of 
course, among them those who contribute to its charities, 
This is pretty good for that wonderful nineteenth century 
that we are always talking and writing about, 

One of the things most imperatively demanded is that 
the management of the institutional charities should be 
overhauled by those who subscribe to them, There is not a 
doubt that many of them are most expensively and reck- 
lessly worked, and this would, according to all analogy, be 
found to obtain particularly in the case of what we may call 
the more sentimental charities, One would be inclined to 
look with strong suspicion upon the pecuniary management, 
for instance, of charities of which the objects were women and 
the wire-pullers obscure clerical persons, Nor, remembering 
what we all may remember of sudden disclosures of cases of 
embezzlement by managing oflicers of institutions where all 
was supposed to be going on well, need we be surprised if 
a rigid auditing should in one or two cases of institutional 
charity disclose the fact that there had been hitherto an 
excessive tendency to “ make things comfortable”? As for 
governmental charity, the first great point is to agitate for 
the equalisation of the poor rates, It is one of the most 
monstrous inequities of metropolitan life that those very 
districts from which building speculations in “ genteel” 
houses, and other causes, have driven the poor into fresh 
quarters, should pay much less than the districts which have 
had to receive the expelled social refuse ; and this inequity 
will have to be rectified. The sooner the better; but it is 
a subject which demands much more vigorous action than 
any that we have yet heard of, 


THE BULL’S-EYE OPEN AT LAST. 

Everysopy must have noticed the suddenly-increased 
activity of the police—or rather the sudden Ingress of 
activity into police action -which has lat 
appearance in regard to defiant breaches of — social 
order that come directly under police cognisance, Mr, 
Gladstone is already avenged, if he cares about vengeance, 
for the abuse that the Tory press threw at him week 
after week—nay, month after month—because he hap- 
pened not to know the whole private history of a man 
who headed a deputation. In other directions, too, the 
bull’s-eye, that for so long a time has o1 ly winked, has 
actuaily begun to see, We venture to think that this is 
more than a coincidence, and that the presence of men like 
Mr, Gladstone and Mr, Austin Bruce in the Government has 
something to do with it, Those who have happened to 
observe Mr. Gladstone in the streets of London must be 
aware that he there maintains the character which belongs to 
him in other places—that of an untiring and minute observer, 
He will pause and look into the most insignificant shops ; 
he notices faces like a detective; and it is in the highest 
degree probable that his knowledge of many of the least 
agreeable details of London life is greater than was that 
of Sir Richard Mayne—a man who had many merits, bat 
who had the fault of trusting too much to the reports of 


subordinates, 


ly made its 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR INFANTS, 
HORNSEY-RISE. 

Tne hon, secretary of the above institution, in soliciting aid 
from the benevolent, reports that the following work has been 
done during the last four years in carrying out the objects con- 
templated in the formation of the orphanage :— 

1, Freehold land has been purchased at the cost of £3367 17s. 3d. ; 
2, Eight cottages have been erected thereon at the cost of (with 
the lodge) £5100, and seven of these are already paid for; 3, The 
central building is nearly completed, which will cost £6000 ; besides 
which—4, The committee have had to provide sewers, make their 
portion of the road, and otherwise do a great deal of ground-work, 
rendered necessary by the orphanage being on the side of a hill; 
5, Allis done by voluntary effort; no salaries being paid but to 
the household. “The central building, which comprises the dining- 
room for the infants and all the domestic offices, with the kitchen 
and the store-rooms, has been erected, but is not yet finished for 
want of the necessary funds, the cost of which by contract is £6000, 
The remaining portion, as the schools, the laundry, and the chil- 
dren’s hospital, where all the infantine diseases are to be treated 
separately, will not be erected until funds have been previously 
provided to meet the cost of these erections, 

At the present time there are forty-nine infants provided for at 
the expense of the charity at the houses already referred to; and 
forty-five with their friends, or at Margate, where they are placed 
out until the new orphanage is ready for their reception, Those in 
the house are under eflicient management; and that they are well 
trained is manifest by the following extract trom a sermon lately 
preached at St. Mary’s Church, Hornsey-rise, on behalf of the 
charity, by the Rev, R. Gunnery, M.A., the Vicar :—* Let me add 
that, having myself visited the orphanage, carefully inspected the 
entire buildings, domestic and other arrangements, and then after- 
wards examined the children, I feel justified in stating, from 
personal knowledge, that for the skill and kindness with which it 
is managed, for the cleanliness which prevails throughout, and for 
the scriptural tone of theinstruction given, it willcompete with any 
existing institution I know. 1 tested the children in arithmetic, and 
found their knowledge to be as good as, considering their age, it 
could be. I also tested their scriptural knowledge, and found it 
to surpass what I expected. A cozen or more of these little 
orphans stood up, the eldest of them not eight years of age, 
and each of them repeated first a different saying of our Lord, 
and then each a different text of scripture, and this, almost 
without hesitation or mistake. I have, then, the utmost confidence 
in commending this charity to your sustained and generous 
support. It needs it—and it deserves it.” The committee 
earnestly desire that there should be no further delay in the 
reception of the infants still kept from their future home, The 
only difficulty is the want of funds—at the present time the 
sum of £5000 is urgently needed to meet the pressing liabilities 
and wants of the charity, The builders must be paid, and the 
expenses of the establishment be met, and very speedily, or the 
difficulties of the management will be very great indeed, 


TUE ENTWRONEMENT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.— 
Notice has been given that this ceremony will take place, in Canterbury 
Cathedral, on Thursday, Feb. 4, and that admission tor clergy as well as 
laity will be by tickets only, It is also notified that applications for these 
tickets (which must be addressed to the Dean) cannot be made later than the 
20th inst. A further intimation is given that the cathedal is not warmed, 
and that the present temperature is 43 deg. 

THE County COURTS AND THE ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION.—The 
Order in Council by which jurisdiction in Admiralty cases is conferred 
on county courts comes into operation on the Ist proximo. By this 
order the jurisdiction given to the Liverpool County Court includes 
Chester, Birkenhead, and Runcorn, Warrington, St. Helens, and Ormskirk. 
In cases of salvage, towage, or collision the Judge is empowered to call in 
the aid, under the new Act, of nautical assessors, 

Tuk NAVY.—Mr. Childers and his colleagues are, with that degree of 
activity and energy generally imputed to ‘new brooms,” making a clean 
sweep in many of the departments under their control ; and if they pursue 
the same course in all directions, the promised reduction of two millions in 
the forthcoming Naval Estimates will soon be effected, They have removed 
the Steam Department from New-street, Spring-gardens, to Whitehall. Mr. 
Lloyd, C.B., the Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, is to retire, and will be 
succeeded by Mr. Murray, the Chief Engineer of Portsmouth Dockyard,whose 
appointment is not to be filled up. Mr. Eden, the chief clerk of the department 
of the Controller of the Navy, is to be superannuated ; so is Mr. Charles Lang, 
the chief clerk of the Steam Office. The Storekeeper-General of the Navy will 
also retire, and the post will be abolished ; or rather, it will be merged into 
that of the Controller of the Navy. There will be a considerable (if not 
total) reduction in the number of writers in the different departments, both 
at Whitehall and at Somerset House, and it is also expected that many of 
the junior clerks on the establishment will have notice to quit ; in short, it 
is intended only to retain the active and efficient public servants. It is 
rumoured that the pruning-knife is to be applied to the coastguard ; but 
nothing, we believe, is yet definitely settled in this quarter beyond the 
retirement to which we have alluded in another paragraph.—Army and 
Navy Gazette, zi 

THE HE és.—The recent trial of the Hercules, besides showing that 
in this vessel we possess the swiftest and most powerful ship of war afloat, 
gives us also a proof of the perfection attained by modern marine engineer- 
ing in this country. When contracting for the engines of the Warrior and 
her sister ships, the Admiralty of the day required that their indicated 
horse- power should be at least four times their nominal. A few years after- 
wards, owing to the adoption of super-heated steam and surface condensa- 
tion, the makers of the Bellerophon’s engines found themselves in a position 
to guarantee that they should exert six times their nominal power, and this 
is at present the Admiralty standard, But the other day, at Portsmouth, 
the same makers, Messrs. John Penn and Son, surpassed this, and indeed 
all that has yet been done in the Royal Navy, when the engines of the 
Hercules worked up to as much as 71 times their nominal power. We 
know of nothing which has gone beyond this either in our own country or 
abroad. There was only one drawback to the success attained. At the 
conclusion of the trial the average temperature in the after stokehole was 
found to be 110 deg., \ hile in the fore part of this stokehole it was as high 
as 140 deg.; the te: pesature on deck being only 51 deg. Human beings 
ought not to be rejuired to work in heat like this, and to perform hard 
work therein, Surely, if no other means of ventilation can be devised, a 
little of the engine power might be spared to work a fan, and cool the 
placea little.—/all Mall Gazette. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Mr. Bruck, the Home Secretary, has intimated his willingne 
become a candidate for the representation of Renfrewshire, vacant | 
recent death of Captain Speirs, of Miderslie. Colonel More, of Cali 
who was at first spoken of as a candidate, has withdrawn in favour of 
right honourable gentleman, 

Mr. CARDWELL paid a visit to the camp at Aldershott on Tnesday, 
was present at a parade of the troops under the command of Sir Jame 
Scarlett. Mr. Cardwell afterwards took luncheon with the officers of | 
5th Dragoon Guards, 

MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES GRANT, C.B., and Major-General Ii. ( 
Moore, C.B., are gazetted Colonels-Commandant, of the Royal Artiilery, 

MGR. MAJERCSAK, Catholic Bishop of Kielce, in Poland, being in / 
of transportation to Siberia, has escaped into Austria in disguise. 

TuE MARRIAGE OF LORD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, second son of 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll. to Miss Jane Callander, youngest dauy) 
of the late Mr. James Callander, of ¢ 
the Duke of Argyll, was celebrated at St. George's Church 
‘Tuesday. 

Mr. WurrMore, M.P, for Bridgnorth, has resigned the office of assis: 
Conservative * Whip.” to which he was appointed by Mr. Disraeli, in | 
as successor to Lord Mandeville, now Duke of Manchester. 

Tue EARL OF CARNARVON was installed on Tuesday, at B 
P.G. M. of the Masonic fraternity in Somerset. A large assemblage \ 
Freemasons was present, 

THE MARRIAGE OF LORD ERNEST VANE TEMPEST, youngest In 
of Earl Vane, to Miss Mary Townhend, second daughter of Mr. 1, 
Hutchinson, J.P., of Howden House, near Stockton-on-Tees,was celebrateu, 
on Tuesday morning, at Thorpe Church, a small village on the high road to 
Durham. 

Tuk PROFESSORSHIP OF MATHEMATICS in King’s College, London, w)] 
become vacant in July next, by the resignation cf the Rev. Prebendary ‘| 
G, Hall, M.A, 

M. PAUL HUET, the well-known French landscape-painter, was struc] 
with apoplexy, last Saturday, while at work before his easel on a picti 
destined for the coming exhibition, and almost instantly expired, 

THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY have decided to decline 
earriage of all dangerous oil ach as petroleum. 

Tuk THEATRE DES VARIETIES, at Nice, formerly the Pré Catalan, |: 
been totally destroyed by fire. The building was vacant at the time, 

AN EARTHQUAKE TOOK PLACE IN MEXICO on Dec. 20, and in the citic 
of Colima and Manzanillo many houses were destroyed and several j«r- 
sons killed. 

TURK SOLDIERS of the 65th Regiment have deserted by scaliny tlic 
walls of Richmond barracks at Dublin, taking with them their accoutr 
ments, rifles, and a considerable quantity of ammunition, 

THE ISLAND OF REUNION has been the scene of serious riots, a1 
eighty persons are reported to have been killed or wounded by the French 
troops before order was restored. 

TuE REV. C. H. SPURGEON has received an intimation from a person 
who desires to remain incognito that he is axxious to build a chapel, 
some schools, and a number of almshouses, in connection with thi 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, 

Dock WORKS of some importance are contemplated at Alexandria 
Mr. M‘Clean, C.E., Mr. Abernethy, C.E., and some other English gentlenwr, 
have been consulted on the subject. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL was indicted, on Wednesday, for the wilful murder 
of Jobn Moir ata Christmas party in Barnsbury. A verdict of manslaupite 


. 


and 


_ was returned, and the prisoner was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisui 


ment with hard labour, 

Tuk CORPORATION OF YORK have passed a resolution instructing thi 
town clerk to proceed against one of their fellow-citizens for the recover) 
of the fine of £50 for non-acceptance of the office of alderman, to which b 
had been elected. 

THE GOVERNMENT is preparing a bill for the establishment of Count) 
Financial Boards, which will be introduced to the Mouse early in the forth- 
coming Session. 

THE RESIDENCE OF MR, Coorrn, iror monger, in Shaw-strect, Liver- 
pool, was entered, on Sunday night, by burglars, Who got clear off wiih 
property, chiefly jewellery, of the value of about £200, 

ENORMOUS LANDSLIPS have occurred at Ragatz, in the canton of Si. 
Galle, Switzerland, completely blocking up the valley and stopping the 
flow of the river Tamina, which is in consequence forming a large lake. 

MR CALEB CUSHING has started for New Granada, to make arrang¢ 
ments on bebalf of the United States Government with a view to the 
construction of a ship canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 

THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, accompanied by Mr, J. Fowler, C.h., i 
about to visit the Suez Canal works. 

CONSUL GLENNIE reports from Corunna that there is no truth in thi 
statement that a large number of dead bodies had been washed ashore on 
that part of the Spanish coast. 

LORD HAWKE, who succeeded his brother in the Peerage a few days 
since, is seriously ill, at his seat, Womersley Park, Yorkshire. 

THE PRINCK OF WALES'S THEATRE, Glasgow, was totally destroyed 
by fire on Wednesday night. 

THE WINDSOR ELECTION PETITION TRIAL, the first of the series, his 
been going on all this week, before Mr. Justice Willes. It is stiil 
unfinished, 

THE position of the tunnel under Mont Cenis on Jan. 1 was as follows :— 
Out of the total length of 12,220 metres, 9166 have been executed, being 
from the south 3563 and from the north 803. 

LUNACY appears to be’ slowly increasing in Essex. On Christmas 1) 
1862, the number of inmates in the county lunatic asylum was 498 ; on 
corresponding date of 1863 it had risen to 621, at the corresponding date of 
1864 to 550, at the corresponding date of 1865 to 554, at the correspendi: 
date of 1866 to 573, at the corresponding date of 1867 to 587, and at the 
corresponding date of 1868 to 599, 

Mr, LANGE, the English representative of the Suez Canal Company, 
announces that the canal will be ‘completed and open to the general navi- 
gation of all countries on Oct. 1,1869."” The width, Mr. Lange adds, will 
then be 100 metres (328 English feet) at the water line, and 22 metres (74 
English feet) at the bottom of the canal, with a depth of 8 metres (26 feet 
English). 

MAJOR WALKER has, in a letter to his supporters in Dumfriesshire, 
virtually given up all pretensions to the Conservative leadership in the di:- 
trict, and as a consequence the promoters of the petition against Sir Sidney 
Waterlow have applied to the Court of Session for permission te cut it 
down, stripping it of those charges under which it was sought to gain th« 
seat for the gallant Major, and jeaving only the matter of the Government 
contract, which is supposed to vitiate Sir S. Waterlow’s claims. 

THE MUNICIPALITY OF MISSOLONGHI, in Greece, are taking measure 
to raise a monument to Lord Byron, who contributed so much to Hellenic 
independence before he died, in their town, in April, 1824. A statue is to 
be erected to the poet on the spot where he breathed his last. One halt the 
expenses will be defrayed by the corporate body, and the rest left to pul. ic 
subscription. 

A BOY NAMED WILLIAM TURNER, seven years of age has been killed it 
Roborough, Devon, under the following circumstances :—Three men were 
returning from a day’s shooting, when one of them, named Lethbridge, 
asked a labourer to throw up a stone for him to haveashot at. The request 
was complied with, but when Lethbridge fired the gun burst, and a portion 
of the barrel struck the boy on the head and killed him. 

A PETITION is being signed in the county of Cork in favour of applying 
the Irish ecclesiastical revenues to the payment of poor rates, ‘ It would 
be a return,” say the petitioners, ‘to a mode in which, at a period pre- 
ceding the Reformation, the property of the Church was partially expended, 
and it would afford great and much-needed relief to the overburdened 
ratepayers,” 

A DARING HIGHWAY ROBBERY was committed near Barnet last Satur- 
day evening. A Mr. Shirley was stopped with his horse and gig by three 
young men, who unbuckled the reins, put out the lamps of the gig, robbed 
Mr. Shirley of £45, and then made off. They were traced to High ate, 
where they discharged a dogcart they had hired at Barnet, and from that 
point the clue was lost. 

TWO MEN of respectable appearance were given into custody, « few days 
ago, for having knowingly uttered a counterfeit half-crown over a public 
house bar in Westminster, The coin was sent to the Mint to be tested, and 
found to be genuine. The men, after having spent two days in the Hou-e 
of Detention, were liberated on Saturday; and, on applying to a mayi-- 
trate for compensation, were told that he had no power to grant it, 

A FLOCK OF SHEEP, owned by Mr. Frieston, of Witham-common, near 
Grantham, suffered from a disease for which it was said a preparation con 
taining “sweet nitre” would prove an effectual remedy. The shepherd 
went to a druggist, and, omitting the “ sweet,” asked for a large supply of 
“ nitre” (saltpetre), and although warned that the quantity he propos d 
giving to each sheep was sufficient to kill a bullock, he administered his 
doses, and the result was that 140 of the sheep died. 

Mk. O'CONNOR HENCHY, J.P., in proposing Lord Otho Fitzgerald on the 
hustings at Kildare, said that all that Irishmen wanted was a level plat- 
form. Lord Otho Fitzgerald, using very similar language, added th he 
hoped the Liberal party * were well together,” and said that, * with 
and attention,” all parties, Protestants and Roman Catholics, would bene 
by the allocation of the funds of the Established Church, Even if they 
were not given to the poor rates, in any case * they would go for the benelit 
of the country.” Whatever way they were disposed of, he would feel bound 
to support their great leader, 


THE LOUNGER. 

jx the course of the year | have many letters from readers of the 
[ht sTRATED ‘TIMES, 8ome of them denying my statements, some 
2) yplementing my information ; some hostile, some friendly, I 
aa all, and am thankful for all, Information is always valuable ; 
friendly advice is not to be despised ; out of hostile criticism good 
may be got ; but I have rarely printed one of these letters, Here, 
however, is a letter which I think, Mr, Editor, you should 
irint, In the first place, the writer wishes it to be printed ; secondly, 
A js curious and instructive, as showing that this insurrection of 
Ritualism has drawn into its ranks educated laymen, I had 
thought that it was confined mainly to priests and women, and 
that the laymen who attended these Ritualistic services went to hear 
the music, see the show, or to please their wives and daughters ; 
but it appears that grown Englishmen, and educated Englishmen 
‘oo, have been drawn into the vortex, and are really earnest and 
sincere believers in the revived heresy of the Real Presence. As 
this is a curious phenomenon, please to print this letter with my 
running commentaries, for it will interest, and | think surprise, 
many of your readers; and, having made this request, I promise 
you that it will be a long time ere I wander into this doleful 
theological region again, 
aaa tai “Jan, 9, 1869, 

“To the Lounger,—i pray you to accept a remonstance on the 
tone of your paper in this day’s ILLustxaTED Times. It may 
seem to you that ‘you have reached a purer air.’ [Certainly 
* purer air’—air from heaven direct, with no theological dust in 
‘| ‘Your faith has centre everywhere, nor cares to fix itself to 
‘orm’ [Fix my faith on form as its centre! No! I should 
thins not. Form is a shifty quicksand, Faith should be fixed 
upon the Eternal Unchangeable]; nevertheless, of your charity 
follow the counsel of the Laureate, and ‘sacred hold the flesh and 
blood wherewith men link a truth divine.’ [Cannot take the advice ; 
I can hold nothing sacred that is not divine.] That which is to 
you an ‘old superstition’ is to me and to many another layman, 
jor | speak not for priests, a belief dearer (I trust) than life itself. 
[Sorry for you. You are, probably, young, and prone to be 
superstitious; you need a mental tonic. Suppose you were to 
study science or logic for a year.] Why, then, may I ask, should I, 
and such as J, who in our glimpses of truth may perchance have 
as clear a vision thereof as you have, be subjected to an insult 
eyoss in its terms, and unspeakably painful to our feelings of 
religion? [You allude, I suppose, to the proverb which I quoted, 
‘The dog which returns to its vomit.’ It is strong, but it is 
Scriptural, Peter used it to describe backsliders ; and it seemed 
to me an apt description of a Protestant Church relapsing into 
Popery. I meant no insult, though.) You are right in thinking 
that, in the beginning of this century—say by the time of the 
death of the fourth George—the doctrine of the Real Presence 
had, in Protestant churches, been ‘quietly put out of the way 
and done for.” Right, too, in your statement of the sequel—for 
I will not offend you by calling it the result—of this ‘ putting 
out of the way’—viz., frightful gambling, Haymarket horrors, City 
swindliug, starving poor. [All these synchronise with the rise of 
Ritualism. History records many instances of contemporaneous 
superstition and moral dapeaviiy.| But you are wrong when you 
say that denunciations of these things do not ring from our 
pulpits now. I make bold to say, that never since the day on 
which Latimer preached at the roasting of Friar Forest [There was 
a good deal of roasting on both sides in those dark or semi-dark 
days of priestly supremacy ; priests in all ages have always, in 
all countries, been prone to it] have more startling words been 
spoken than those in which Mr, Lyne lately rebuked the lust 
and the greed of the City, Neither did the dames who worship at 
S:. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, find that Dr. Pusey minced matters when 
he told them of sending their daughters into the husband-mart ina 
‘ state of almost savage nakedness, unredeemed by savagesimplicity.’ 
[| never doubted that there are faithful preachers among the Ritual- 
ists, But, as a rule, the Ritualists deprave the pulpit, talk lightly 
about it, and say men go to church to pray and not to listen to 
preaching ; whereas, the saying, ‘/aborare est orare, is never so 
true as when preachers are labouring to teach the people their 
duties,}| And yet these men are but ‘silly Ritualists,’ you know. 
Such, too, are they who most earnestly urge, that at least one tenth 
of the wealth which men yearly heap together is the rightful 
property of the poor, And they, who have obtained for hospitals 
and sick-beds the services of the sisterhoods of mercy, And they, 
who try to carry into the squalor and gloom of pauper-houses 
some belief in God’s goodness, and make themselves poor that they 
may gain the poor. And they, who have provided helps towards 
«life of purity which, though scoffed at by the world, are found 
by thougands to be their truest safeguard. And they, whose 
churches are free to all without respect of persons, [Very good, 
But charity to the poor, and the sick, and the fallen, did not first 
arise with Ritualism, The Dissenters hate Ritualism; but there is 
nota Dissenting congregation in the kingdom which has not itssisters 
of mercy—or, say, its merciful sisters—and generally its organisation 
to visit, and instruct, and relieve, the r, the sick, and the 
fallen : as perfect and well worked as any Ritualisticchurch, And 
the same may be said of the Evangelical Church of England con- 
gregations.]| Ask those men what is their source of action, and 
one and all will say ‘the Real Presence,’ [And so all true 
Christians will say ; but not the Real Presence in the elements, but 
the Real Presence in themselves—a doctrine taught by the founder 
of their faith, insisted upon by the Apostles | the Fathers, held 
hy all Christian churches, and realised by all Christian people. 
Chrysostom, the most eminent Greek Father, said, ‘the true 
Shekinah’ ef God is—what? Bread and wine? No; ‘a man,’ 
And a greater than he said, ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God?’| How, or why this is, you cannot expect me tosay. I 
trust that some day you will know, and that in the mean time you 
will deal more kindly with those whom you now contemn.” 


Mr, Justice Willes has opened the first court for trying election 
Petitions, and we shall soon know whether Roger Eykyn, Esq., 
Stockbroker, was duly elected member for the borough of Windsor, 
and we shall also know something more important than that; for, 
except toMr, Roger Eykyn, that is not very important, We shall 
know the principles on’ which the Judges have decided to act. 
De pend upon it Mr. Spofforth, the Conservative agent, and Mr. 
Hoskins, the agent for the Liberals, are watching the case with 
intense anxiety, as‘are also the members who have petitions lodged 
‘gainst their return, I know a member who neither bribed nor 
treated, nor authorised any man, by word, or nod, or wink, to bribe 
or treat, “But,” as he says, “who knows what some of my in- 
judicious friends may have done?” Exactly so; and if it 
shall be proved that any injudicious friend has bribed or 
treated, who knows what the Judge may decide upon 
that point? It is a great experiment, this new system; and 
the Judgment of Mr. Justice Willes will be read with great 
curiosity, If he should be very rigorous many a member will 
sleep but little that night. Well, no matter. I, for one, shall ex- 
pend no pity upon those who get turned out, even though they 
never bribed nor authorised bribery. ‘They went into the field 
ousting of their money, they squandered it profusely upon 
Posters, and advertisements, ani squibs, and committee-rooms, and 
“gents; in short, they said as plainly as they dared, If money can 
Win the battle it shall be won, And all this is really as morally 
babs | as bribery ; and if it should be proved that any agent or 
ioaage Stimulated by the excitement created by profuse expendi- 
ure, stepped over the line and committed himself, I, for one, will 
hot grieve, but rejoice. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 
an beat the other week of some charming verses by Mr. 
thar a in Over w Year, and making a suggestion in which 
a » gentleman and Mr, Mark Lemon were included, I referred to 
“ome verses in Punch (in the middle of Mr, Du Maurier’s large 
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| picture) as having possi//y been written by Mr, Brooks. 1 am 


informed, by a very handsomely-worde:! note from Mr. Brooks, that 
the verses are by Mr. Du Maurier hiasvel?, The initials at the 
corner of them made me half think so; but, having no knowledge 
that Mr, Du Maurier wrote verses, and having Mr, Shirley Brooks's 
poem before me, I put the other hypothesis in passing, While 
speaking of Mr. Du Maurier, I may add that I greatly admire his 
women, because they «7 women. The first things of his doing 
that greatly pleased me were, | think, his illustrations to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford ”—or was it her “ Wives and Daughters” ? 
In any case, his female figures have a flesh-and-blood reality about 
them to which I find no parallel in the work of his compeers. 

Last month, for the first time, a copy of a periodical entitled 
Womans World reached this deponent. With January a new 
series, in which the leading title is Aet/ediwm, commences, and the 
number isa good one, The authorof “ Mrs, Oliver's Opera” has 
a graceful and accomplished manner, The paper on “ Bunsen aod 
the Reécit @une Scour” is particularly sensible and pleasing, The 
writer of it truly remarks that “serious” people in Lritain would 
be surprised to find a man writing a letter of earnest spiritual 
counsel to his son upon his confirmation, and at the very same time 
preparing to go to the theatre, Yet this was the case with regard 
to Bunsen—a passionately devout man, as well as a distinguished 
thinker and an admirable social critic, There is, however, another 
side to this question, and it is this—that irreligious people, who go 
to plays and other vanities, almost always express surprise and 
vexation if a playgoing person collaterally professes to have any 
care for religion. It may be added that Acét/edrum, though it takes 
the side of the Left on the woman’s-rights question, is thorough] 
feminine in tone. My only quarrel with it is that there is too a 
of the swell about it, t belies that Good-Societism is greatly 
overdone already in our literature; and | hope Aettledrum will 
manage to impress sensitive readers as being, firs/, human; then, 
woman-like; last of all, lady-like. My other complaint is 
of the hideous bust of Princess Alexandra on the titlepage. 
By-the-by, the tone of that Tennyson and Browning paper in 
the last number was delightful; but it isn’t sound, or polite, to 
infer the characters of poets from their poems, And, again, the 
reason the Moxon-Browning nosegay shows so pale beside the 
Strahan-Tennyson nosegay is that so many of the finest flowers in 
the Browning parterre had previously been gathered for the 
Chapman-and-Hall-Browning nosegay. 

The Student has this month redeemed its promise of giving a 
coloured illustration to Mr. Wright’s last paper, and the whole 
number is very good, This is really an attractive magazine for 
people who like to know things. 

I have received a few numbers of a very cheap periodical, called 
the Stage. But what is its little game—its specialty ? What does 
it drive at? Perhaps I shall be able to judge better when I have 
seen a number or two more, 

I do not know what circulation may have been reached by that 
astonishing periodical, Good Words jor the Young, but I do know 
that it deserves a whole column to itself. Good Words, senior, 
starts this year with two new stories—one by Miss A. B. Edwards, 
and one by the author of “ Citoyenne. Jacqueline ;” above all, with 
large clear type, which is used uniformly tor both prose aid verse. 
This isa great improvement. Ido not know whether or not it was 
on my suggestion, but I do know that, immediately after the hint 
appeared in this column, the plan of printing poetry in the 
same type as prose was adopted in the /ortniyhtly. The only 
possible objection to the plan turns upon the question of space ; but 
then no poetry ought to be printed that is not good enough to 
compensate for the room it takes, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


‘The pantomime at the Lyceum, “ Harlequin Humpty Dumpty”— 
with a tail of ten or twelve other nursery rhymes—does not 
contrast favourably with those at either of the two large houses, 
Perhaps it was hardly to be expected that at so small a theatre as 
the Lyceum pantomime would receive all the lavish attention that 
is volunteered to it at Drury-lane and Covent-garden ; but there 
are aceepted canons of good taste even in pantomime which 
should be held sacred ; and, moreover, a certain consistent story— 
however impossible that story may be—is indispensable to the 
proper enjoyment of a piece of the kind, It is not sufficient 
that children should be sent on the stage in big masks ; nor is it 
sufficient that a low comedian should hop about the scene 
in woman’s dress and frilled drawers; nor is it sufficient 
that the playbill should contain a list of twenty scenes, 
or so; nor is it sufficient that the dialogue shall be studded 
with complimentary references to Mr. KE. T. Smith, We 
want more than this, If we are bound to listen for two hours to 
the idiotic couplets—rhymeless, reasonless—that go to make up 
the dialogue of Mr, E. T, Smith’s pantomime, it is only fair that, 
as a set off, we shall have pretty scenery and handsome dresses, 
But, with the single exception of the transformation scene—which 
is a dazzling piece of glitter—the scenery is beneath contempt, the 
company is incompetent, and the dresses are ineffective, Miss 
Sidney, Miss Annie Goodall, Miss Parkes, and Mr, Vokes do their 
best to apologise for the thirty dummies that back them up, but 
they do not succeed in infusing much life into the story, Mr, 
Vokes, by-the-way, is an exceedingly clever grotesque dancer, and 
quite original in his grotesqueries, The piece, altogether, is one 
that might pass muster at—say, a transpontine theatse, but it is 
quite out of place at the Lyceum. 

Mr. J, A. Cave has a bustling pantomime of the rough old 
school at the Vicroria, which is really worth going to see. The 
story, founded on Harrison Ainsworth’s “ Windsor Castle,” is 
intelligible throughout, Mr, Cave, a clever burlesque actor, plays 
Bluff King Hal, and in the course of the piece sings a very neatly- 
written “patter-song,’ by Mr. Henry S. Leigh. The art of 
“patter-singing” is dying out; Mr, Cave is one of the very few 
actors on the stage who can sing such a song with volubility and 
distinct utterance, The transformation scene is brilliant enough, 
and the comic scenes are full of rough-and-ready bustle, 

An unimportant skit on the Rachel case was produced at the 
Srranp last week, in the form of a farce, written by Mr. Hay, 
and called “Hue and Dye.” The piece, which was sufliciently 
successful, does not call for special notice. 

Asarule, 1 don’t like popular readers, I have always thought 
it a daring and cold-blooded act to come before an audience in the 
tail-coat and white tie of the period and mount a kind of secular 
pulpit in order to read the works of favourite authors, I don’t 
want people to read for me; and, without seeming to be egotistical, 
I have an idea that I can read—for my own amusement, mind—as 
well as most people, Of late years I believe these readers have 
taken to playing antics in their pulpits, They rave and rant; they 
mince and wince; they tuck up their shirt-sleeves, and run their 
fingers through their hair in frenzied fashion, They read, I hear, to 
a distant organ accompaniment, Thesimple gentleman in the white 
tie is a sufliciently painful spectacle, but the dress-coated gentle- 
man who plays these monkey tricks seems to me a fit subject fora 
lunatic asylum, The same feeling of pity mingled with contempt runs 
through the audience as must have been experienced by all of us 
on hearing an indifferent singer attempt an indifferent comic song. 
If we must have readers let us have them of the stamp of Mr, 
P. B, Phillips, a modest young man, who gave his first public read- 
ing in England at the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, on Monday night. 
His reading seems perfectly legitimate, is unaided by trick, and he 
has evidently taken pains to understand his author. He reads prose 
far better than poetry, and would do well to banish for ever from 
his programme ‘The Song of the Shirt,” “ The Bridge of Sighs,” 
and “The May Queen,” the pet selections of the raving readers. 
When he gets to “Chadband,” from “ Bleak House,” he is all 
right, and proves that he has some stuff in him, Mr, Phillips’s 
greatest success the other evening was in a little sketch from A// 
the Year Round, called “ Pray Employ Major Namby.” I own 
to not having heard it before, and own to having laughed consider- 
ably at its narration, If Mr, Phillips will stick to prose and to un- 


Carey 
el 


hackneyed selectious he will be a valuable recruit in an army which 
must continue, I suppose, to invade Clapham, Brixton, and the 
provinces, 


PROFESSOR MASSON ON SENTIMENTALISM. 
Prorgsson Masson, in the course of a speech delivered at 
Edinburgh, at a meeting of the Scotch Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, said :—“The only possible objection that 
can be taken, or that is taken, to such a society as this, and to 
societies at all analogous to it, is one which you may hear some- 
times summed up in the phrase or nickname of ‘ sentimentalism,’ 
Sentimentalism is a common word amongst those who disapprove 
of associations of various kinds for expressing a reason for that 
disapprobation, Now there may be a great deal of use in keeping 
up this word sentimentalism, and using it sometimes in such way 
as expresses one’s idea that wrong sentiments are entertained, or 
sentiments of a weak kind on particular subjects. Butit has often 
struck me that this utterance of the word sentimentalism in such 
connections proceeds under forgetfulness of what the real advance 
of humanity has consisted in, What has humanity, what have 
human beings, improved in but in this respect, that gradually from 
time to time new feelings arise about what it is right to do and 
what it is wrong to do; and that those feelings or sentiments 
gradually came together and formed a larger conscience for human 
beings than they had before? The whole course of goodness iu 
the world, one may say, has consisted in the gradual building up 
of new sentiments as to what is right and what is wrong, One 
sees it at a mere glance at the past practices of mankind in many 
things as compared with their present practices, There was a 
time when it was thought right, by even the most civilised com- 
munities, toslay, to butcher prisoners taken in war, or to sell all 
such prisoners into slavery ; and it might have been called senti- 
mentalism at that time if anyone had had a new notion on that 
subject, and had tried to propagate that notion, But the fact is 
that that sentiment grew, and now there is no civilised community 
who has had among itself established moralities to whom such a 
practice would not be detestable and heinous, Here isacase where 
you see historically the growth of the sentiment that came of a new 
feeling into the conscience of men, so as to enlarge the scope of 
facts on which that conscience is to be brought to bear. Again, 
there was a time not long ago, in our own country, when the 
torture of criminals, or of supposed criminals, in order to 
make them confess, was regarded as a practice perfectly fair and 
legal ; but gradually a feeling arose—and it was sentimentalism at 
first—that such a practice was wrong, was atrocious; and this 
sentiment, entertained at first by few, gradually became so pre- 
valent that torture was declared to be irreconcilable with the laws 
of England, of Britain, of human nature. So with many other 
things—with the whole institution of slavery—the abolition of 
slavery has been a triumph of sentimentalism. It has been the 
coming into effective rule of what originally was only a growing 
sentiment, Thus you see that this fluid thing called sentiment, 
which expresses itself merely in sighs and interjections at first—a 
mere thing of feeling—comes to be at last the most powerful thing 
in human scciety; and I repeat that the conscience of man has been 
a growing thing ; that the conscience, perhaps, of the present time is 
larger, subtler, and more complex than the conscience of previous 
times, on account of the sentiment growing to be morality ; and the 
time may come when the conscience of the present time may seem 
a very barbarous conscience, There are places over the world 
where things are done which cannot even be thought of here. 
There are parts of the world where the punishments are of a kind 
which we cannot suppose to be perpetrated by human beings upon 
each other. And so in the past. If you go back to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and read their records you will find a 
most complete contrast, and, surely, in the present civilisation 
there are things which will be made obsolete and antiquated by 
the same process of building up gradually new sentiments into rules 
of conscience. Perhaps one of the most striking examples of that is 
the sentiment as to our duty to brute animals of the whole sentient 
class, Certainly we find that sentiment of old existing in a vague 
shape wherever human nature had any mildness and human society 
had attained any civilisation, But it has grown gradually, and is 
growing. That sentiment on this subject, which was expressed so 
beautifully by Wordsworth, was really a growth and a development 
of an older feeling entertained in the matter at all, Speaking, in 
his poem called ‘ Hart Leap Well,’ of the lessons taught us as to 
our conduct by the very appearances of nature, the poet winds up 
with this striking stanza :— 
One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
Now, that is perhaps a motto which ought to be taken by such a 
society as the present. For why? e are under a system of 
nature so constituted that we live by death. Every step we take 
we extinguish life. We live by death. Death is around us in 
every form. Itis the very mystery of ourexistence that the higher 
organisms have to prey on the lower, and we, the so-called lords 
of creation, have to prey on all beneath us, That isthe rule under 
which we live--the strange, mysterious rule; and all the more on 
this account is it necessary that we should arrive at more and more 
of morality in our dealings with the sentient existence below us. 
Morality is not confined to the dealings between man and man, 
but more and more it is becoming part of the conscience of civilised 
ple that we owe duties net only among our own species, but to 
all that lives and breathes. Now, the statement given so pic- 
turesquely by the poet really expresses the difliculties of the 
question, What is that we are entitled to blend with the sorrow 
or with the death of the things around us that feelas we do? We 
are entitled evidently to blend our subsistence with them, Welive 
by the death of other creatures; that is the law under which we 
live. But even within that space of ground what scope there is 
for more improved humanity! There have been cases brought out 
again and again in this city. I remember lately a most noble pro- 
test in the case of one animal as to the torture to which it was 
submitted in order that its flesh, as was supposed, might be made 
more palatable, according to the absurd prejudices of certain 
human beings, I think that protest was very noble, and its 
effect was evidently felt over a very large circle of the country. 
Again, in this very report you have brought to your view the 
necessity of greater humanity in the transport of animals to 
the market, That is a matter which must have struck every one 
in the habit of travelling. How often on board a steamer has one 
been pained to look at the poor pent-up creatures, miserable—more 
miserable than they need be—on their way to the death that was to 
feed men and women? How often has one been struck by some 
good-hearted sailor in some way trying to relievesome of the pain 
that these dumb creatures were feeling? Then we are entitled to 
mix the pursuit of science and truth, to advance trath that may be 
applied in relieving pain hereafter, with the sorrow of these 
creatures, Without speaking as to the limits of any such rights, 
one can certainly say from what one knows that the practice of 
vivisection in the so-called pursuit of truth has been carried so far 
as would revolt all of us if we knew the circumstances; and | 
know, as a fact, that the most eminent surgical and medical men 
and physiologists of the country have of late more and more had 
their attention called to this, and that they are expressing in 
private and in public their condemnation of certain abuses of this 
scientific right. For example, in order to demonstrate the com- 
monest and simplest and most-known physiological truth, it used 
not to be uncommon to put an animal visibly to torture before a 
class ; and now our best authorities condemn this practice, which is 
for no good whatever but giving ocular demonstration of truth 
already known, and that requires no demonstration, The question 
of sport—how far we are to mix our pleasures with the pain of 
animals—is a large and subtle question on which I will not enter ; 
but I will simply say, in conclusion, that it is well to see in a com- 
munity like this an association like this, even if it did nothing but 
represent the growing sentiments I have spoken of,” 
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OPENING THE BALLOT FOR THE MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS AT BARCELONA. 


Ovn [ustration represents the last of the recent series of 
political events at Barcelona, Of those events we have already 
given some particulars, and the municipal election is by no means 
the least important of them, since the old town has always been 
famous for its independence, as well as for its fiery tendency 
towards insurrection on the smallest opportunity. ‘The ballot 
which was opened at the Theatre of the LycGe was a scene of no 
little excitement, and in the present state of public feeling was 
regarded as likely to be significant of the condition of popular 
opinion, even though no especial demonstration of a violent 


character accompanied the election. 


“ALMS FOR THE LOVE OF GOD!” 


WELL did the old Spanish mendicant, whom Mr, I. W. Russell 
has depicted in his excellent picture, know what he was about 
when he interrupted the “sweet converse” of the youthful Senor 
and Senorita with his whining petition, “Alms for the love of 
God!” for would they not gladly give something in order to be rid of 
him? But mightily startled must the said young lovers have been 
when the wizened face and grimy palm of the beggar were thrust 
between them ; and it is easy to imagine that the youth felt more 


inclination to knock down the petitioner than to grant his petition. 


As forthe maiden, we suspect that when the first surprise was over 


she felt an irresistible temptation to look at the ludicrous side of 
the incident, and to indulge in a quiet laugh at the whole affair. 


But the dog, why should he have been so remiss in the discharge of 


his duty as to sleep so complacently while an eavesdropper was at 
hand? Should he not bave been upon the alert to give warning of 
the approach of unhallowed feet, stealthily as they may have crept 
upon the preoccupied and unsuspecting pair? Faithless, we fear, 
was that canine sentinel ; and we hope the Senor, when next he 
goes a-wooing, will not trust over much to his dog’s vigilance, else 
he may again be annoyed by the unwelcome demand of * Alms for 
the love of God !” of some even less discreet beggar than this. 


THE RITUALISTS. 

AN adjourned meeting of clergy and laity belonging to the 
Ritualist party to consider the course to be pursued in consequence 
of the recent judgment in the case of “ Martin v, Mackonochie” was 
held, on Tuesday evening, at Freemasons’ Hall. Admission was 
by letters of invitation only. Archdeacon Denison presided, and 
an elaborate report prepared by the committee appointed at the 
previous meeting was read, which concluded with certain reso- 
lutions which appeared by the committee to be required, On these 
a long discussion took place, the Hon, C. Lindley Wood, the Rev. T. 
W. Perry, and others, counselling submission to the law of the land, 
under protest; while the Rev. W. J. Bennett, of Frome; the 
Rev. ©. J. Le Geyt, of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 
and others, opposed this course, and supported an amend- 
ment which was worded as follows :—‘ Therefore this meeting 
is unable to reconcile submission to the present decree 
with its paramount and primary duty of obedience to 
the Church, and can only wait in patience the providence of 
God.” Ultimately a resolution was passed declaring that the 
meeting did not consider the existing court of final appeal “ quali- 
fied to declare the law of the Church of England upon either 
doctrine or ceremonial ;” but, with respect to the particular judg- 
ment of the Court in Mr. Mackonochie’s case, the meeting, 
“feeling the great difficulty of the present ease, thinks there are 
many reasons why those who have used the ceremonials or practices 
now condemned by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
may be anxious to wait rather than to give immediate effect to the 
decision so pronounced, and considers it is a matter best left to the 
individual judgment and circumstances of each priest who has been 
accustomed to use the ceremonials in question.” Mr, Mackonochie 
then moved, “That the clergy and laity present at this meeting 
deeply lament the late decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and see in it a call to use their respective positions in 
the Church and inthe world to spreadin all possible ways the doctrine 
of the Real Presence,” He said that of all forms of oppression that 
of oppressing the conscience was the worst ; and remarked, amidst 
loud applause, that, unless the Church of England can have her own 
courts,the time must come when she will ask to be delivered altogether 
from the burden of her union with the State. Mr. Perry moved as an 
amendment to the latter part of the resolution, “ that the meeting 
would use all lawful means in its power to teach the doctrines 
sought to be impugned by this prosecution.” A resolution was 
also adopted declaring the condemnation of Mr. Mackonochie in 
the costs of the case to be “a course of unusual and exceptional 
~——v ;” and the meeting. broke up, after having sat nearly six 

ours, 

‘There was another meeting of Ritualists,on Wednesday morning, 
at Freemasons’ Hall, confined almost exclusively to those who are 
in favour of continuing the altar lights and other practices con- 
demned by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, A long 
and very earnest conversation took place, in which Mr, Bennett, 
Mr. Orby Shipley, Mr. Edwards, Mr, Lowder, and other gentlemen 
joined. It was generally admitted that it would be very unwise to 

ind the clergy as a body to any particular course, inasmuch ascir- 
cumstances differed in various parishes, and some might feel it their 
duty explicitly to obey the law of the Church on those points where 
it differed from the law of the land as recently expounded by the 
High Courtof Appeal. Several clergymen have determined to con- 
tinue the lights, at all events until they receive a monition from a 
spiritual authority, A question arose in reference to the course which 
must be taken tocompel obedience to the decree of the Judicial Com- 
mitte, and it was heldto be a mistake that the Bishop of the diocese 
must necessarily proceed by monition or otherwise against a clergy- 
man who used the practices and ceremonies complained of. Any per- 
son, it was said, might proceed by indictment against a clergyman so 
offending, and it was not likely that the Church Association, who 
had been the real promoters of the suit “ Martin v. Mackonochie,” 
would allow such an opportunity to slip. The question of the 
prosecution of Mr, Bennett in doctrinal matters was alluded to, 
and it was oy admitted that in the event of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council decreeing that the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist is antagonistic to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, the High Church party must, as a body, secede from the 
Establishment. 

The Rev. W. J. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome, the leader of 
the party who intend to resist the decree of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and who moved the amendment to 
that effect at Freemasons’ Hall, has issued a fuller statement of 
his views, and invites all who agree with him to join in the 
following “ declaration:”—“ We, the undersigned priests and 
deacons of the English Church, yielding to none in devoted 
loyalty to her Majesty the Queen, and the crown of these 
realms, as in all cases ecclesiastical and civil supreme, are 
nevertheless constrained, by prior obedience to the Catholic 
Church of Christ, to repudiate the authority of the Court of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which has lately pro- 
nounced a judgment in regard to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church.” The rev, gentleman states fully the grounds on which 
this repudiation is based, and proceeds—“ In consequence, therefo 
and in falfilment of these premises, we, the undersigned priests an 
deacons of the English Church, feel ourselves bound to continue as 
heretofore in our several churches those rites, ceremonies, and 
usages of the primitive Church which have been condemned by a 
Court purely secular and contrary to the English Constitution. 
And this we do according to our Divine Lord’s precept, which, 
while it enjoins us to obey Cesar in the things of Cysar, clearly 
enjoins us to ebey God in the things that are God’s,” 


A LADY, once a pupil in the London Orphan Asylum, has devoted the 
sum of £5000 to the building of the chapel of the new asylum now in 
course of erection at Watford, 


Tur Right Rev. John Jackson, D.D., whom her Majes:y 


eighth year. 


of Balliol College. In the following year he gained the Ellerton 


sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost indispensable to human 


he held, discharging its duties most efficiently, in conjunction with 
those of the Incumbency of St. James's, Muswell-hill, near High- 


London, to the important Rectory of St. James's, Piccadilly, within 
which parish Buckingham Palace is supposed to be included. In 
the following year he was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary 


chosen to preach the “ Boyle Lectures” in 1853, and shortly after, 
on the death of Dr. John Kaye, was nominated by the Harl of 
Aberdeen to the see of Lincoln, which he has held to the present 
time. In 1845, and again in 1850, he was appointed one of the 
select preachers before the University of Oxford. He was eightieth 
Bishop of Lincoln, and he now becomes the 107th Prelate who 
sits in the chair of St, Milletus and St, Erkonwald, As Bishop 
of London he will become, as a matter of course, Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, and enjoy the patronage of a little more than 
a hundred livings, Dr, Jackson is the author of some sermons, 
charges, &c.; and also of a popular little brochure, entitled “The 
Sinfulness of Little Sins,” 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, who has been nominated by 
her Majesty to succeed Dr, Jackson in the eee of Lincoln, is 
the third and youngest son of the late Very Rev, Christopher 
Wordsworth, D,D., some time Dean of Bocking and Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who died in 1816, and nephew, 
coasequently, of the late Poet Laureate, William Wordsworth, 
of Rydal Mount, His mother was a Miss Priscilla Lloyd, and 
he was born in the year 1807, His eldest brother, John, 
who died in 1839, was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
his other brother, Charles, after having held for some years the 
Second Mastership of Winchester College, and the Wardenship of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, is now Bishop of the 
united dioceses of St, Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and Dumblane, Dr, 
Christopher Wordsworth, who has just entered on his sixty- 
second year, was educated at Winchester, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he was elected Scholar in 1826, where he 
gained the Chancellor's English prizes and also the Browne 
medal for the Latin ode and epigrams in 1827, and again in 
1828, He also gained the Porson prize for Greek iambics in 1828, 
He closed a brilliant undergraduate career in 1830 by taking his 
B.A. degree as senior classic in the tripos and senior Chancellor’s 
medallist, He was shortly afterwards elected to a Fellowship in 
his college, Having entered successively into deacon’s and priest’s 
orders, he was appointed Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge in 1836, and in the same year succeeded the late Arch- 
bishop Longley as Head Master of Harrow School. Here he 
laboured hard and diligently, but the High Church opinions 
evinced, especially in his “Theophilus Anglicanus,” stood in the 
way of his success, and the numbers of the school dwindled 
dowr under his management to something considerably less than 
one hundred, when, at the end of eight years—in 1844—he was 
nominated by the late Sir Robert Peel to the Canonry at West- 
minster, which he has held for nearly a quarter of acentury. He 
was chosen Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 1847, and delivered the 
Hulsean lectures in that and thefollowing year, He has been a very 
extensive and voluminous writer on theological, and especially on 
controversial, subjects, The best known of his works are his 
edition of the “ Greek Testament,” with learned and copious notes 
on its text and interpretation (1859-68) ; seven series of ‘* Occasional 
Sermons in Westminster Abbey,” ‘Lectures on Inspiration,” 
“Theophilus Anglicanus;” “ Memoirs of William Wordsworth,” 
with autobiographical memoranda; “Athens and Attica;” 
“Greece, Historical, Pictorial and Descriptive,” with a History of 
the characteristics of Grecian art ; “St. Hippolitus and the Church 
of Rome in the Beginning of the Third Century, from the Newly- 
discovered Philosophumena ;” “ Diary in France ;” “ Letters to 
M. Gondon on the Distinctive Character of the Church of Rome,” 
a Sequel tothe same. He has also edited the ‘ Correspondence of 
Richard Bentley, D.D.,” “Ancient Writings from the Walls of 
Pompeii ;” “ Theocritus, from the Ancient MSS, ;” “A Tour in 
Italy, with Reflections on its Present Condition and the Prospects 
of Religion in that Country” (two vols, 1863); “The 
Law of the Church on Ritual, a Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ;” “Lectures on the Apocalypse, Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical;” “A Letter to Lord Dungannon on 
the Proposed Subdivision of Dioceses ;” ‘A Manual of Faith and 
Practice for those about to be Confirmed;” “A Paper on Capital 
Punishment ;” “A Plea for the Church of Ireland;” “ A Bicen- 
tenary Sermon on the Book of Common Prayer ;” “ Elements of 
Instruction concerning the Church and the Anglican Branch of it ;” 
“The Holy Year;” “Hymns for Sundays and Holidays, with 
Thoughts op English Hymnology ;” “ Five Lectures on the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible ;” “An Essay on the Question whether the 
Church of Lome is the Babylon of the Apocalypse ;” “ An Hssay 
on Union with the Church of Rome ;” “ The Epistles of St. Paul 
Arranged Chronologically ;” “The Explanation and Interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Revelation ;” “The Harmony of the Apoca- 
lypee;” “ On the Interpretation of Scripture ” (in reply to “ Essays 
and Reviews”) ;” “ Notes at Paris, chiefly on the State and Pros- 
pects of Religion;” ‘“ Academic Unity: a Sermon at Cambridge ;” 
“ Four Sermons on the Church of Ireland and her Claims ;” * On 
the Scriptural Obligation of the Lord’s Day ;” “Two Speeches on 
Synodical Judgments, with Especial Reterence to the Judicial 
Functions of Convocation ;” “Lectures on the Millennium ;” 
“Remarks on the Proposed Admission of Dr, A. P, Stanley as 
Dean of Westminster;” and “ Remarks on Chevalier Bunsen’s 
‘Hippolytus,’ ” Dr. Wordsworth, who is married to one of the Frere 
| ree now becomes the eighty-first Bishop of the diocese of 

ncoln, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has withdrawn the inhibition he 
issued against Brother Ignatius (the Rev. J. L. Lyne), and he will now be 
free to continue his ordinary ministrations in church, It is understood 
that, in compliance with the request of the Archbishop, he will not return 
to St. Edmund the King, Lombard-street, but that he will take some other 
metropolitan church for his services. 


A YounG LApy named Lloyd, who recently lost both her mother and 
father, the latter a minister in Devonshire, and who has been staying at 
Ealing for a week for a change of scene, threw herself from the parapet of 
a bridge on the Great Western Railway in front of an express-train. Both 
her feet were cut off above the ankles, and she was otherwise dreadfully 
mutilated, 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEERS.—Mr, Cardwell was 
waited on, the other day, by a deputation representing nearly the whole of 
the volunteer commanders throughout the country, whose business it was to 
urge upon the minister the insufficiency of the present capitation grant— 
£1 for efficients and 30s, for extra-efficients—and the necessity of doubling 
the grant for the former class. Lord Elcho, who was one of the spokes- 
men, observed that a liberal treatment of the volunteers, by maintaining 
the full efficiency of the force, would best enable the Government to effect 
a safe reduction of purely military expenditure. Mr. Cardwell, however, 
while expressing a great admiration for the volunteer force, seemed to be 
of the same opinion as Sir J. Pakington, that the present grant was suf- 
ficient to meet all necessary expenses of corps, and that no hopes could be 
held out of an increase, * 


THE NEW BISHOPS OF LONDON AND LINCOLN. 
Wélire has recommended as Dr, Tait’s successor in the see of 
London, is a son of Mr, Henry Jackson, a gentleman formerly con- 
nected with business at Henley-on-Thames, and subsequently 
resident, we believe, at Mansficld, Nottinghamshire, He was born 
in London, in the year 1811, and is consequently now 10 his fifty- 
He received his early education at Reading 
Grammar School under the late Dr, Valpy, and passed thence to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in Easter 
Term, 1833, obtaining a first class in the school of Liters 
Humaniores, where his name stands side by side with Lord 
Janning, Mr. Robert Lowe, Dean Liddell, and Dr, Scott, Master 


prize for an English theological prize essay, the subject being the 
salvation, and in 1836 was chosen Head Master of the Proprietary 


School at Islington, in connection with King’s College. This post 


gate, until 1816, when he was nominated by the Crown, we believe 
on the strong recommendation of Dr. Blomfield, then Bishop of 


to the Queen, and one of the Canons of Bristol in 1852. He was 


TEE GROWTH OF LARGE TOWNS. 


Tue enrreut report of the Registrar-General contains soi, 
valuable information relating to the populations of the vari. 
places which furnish weekly returns of mortality, It is eetinis «1 
that in the middle of the present year there will be 8,170,751») 
sons living in London—not London properly so called, but the arc. 


which is bounded on the north by Hampstead, on the south by 
Sydenham, on the east by Bow, and on the west by Hammersmiv|;— 
comprising 77,997 acres in all, or about 122 square miles, In 1801 (he 
official returns gave 951,863 inhabitants; in 1811 the total had be- 
come 1,188,815; in 1821, 1,878,947 ; 1831 gave 1,654,994; L841 fu)- 
lowed with 1,948,369 ; 1851 showed 2,362,236 ; and the last Censi: 
gave 2,803,989, and now it is estimated that there are 3,170),7., 
people living in what is popularly termed London, The grow: 


of some other large towns has also been remarkable; thus, in |=. 
there were 137,528 persons living in Bristol; [S61 gave 154.05 

and now it, is ecalenlated there are 169425 sirmingham hid 
232,811 inhabitants in L851; in [S61 there were 296,076, and now 
the total is supposed to reach 360,816, The population of Liver- 


pool in 1851 was 375,955; in 1861 it was 415,938, and now tix 
Registrar-General calculates there are 509,052 inhabitants, Man- 
chester had 303,382 souls in 1851, 335,722 in 1861, and now it is 
stated there are 370,892, Salford reached 85,108 in 1851, 102,49) 
in 1861, and now the total is 119,350. Sheffield had 135,310 
inhabitants in 1851, 185,172 in 1861, and now there are 
stated to be 239,752. Bradford reached 103,778 in 1851, 106,218 
in 1861, and now there are supposed to be 138,522 persons living 
there. Leeds has risen from 172,270 and 207,165 to 253.110, 
Similarly, Hull has increased from 84,690 and 97,661 to 126,6s2 ; 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne from 87,784 and 109,108 to 130,503, Liver- 
pool is by far the most densely-populated place, for there there are 
as many as 997 persons living on every acre. On the other hand, 
Sheffield has only 10°5 persons per acre, The relative density ot 
these large towns is shown by the following arrangement : 
Sheffield has, as has been said, 10°5 persons per acre; Leeds 
has 11:7; Bradford has 21:0; Salford, 23.1; Newcastle, 24:5; 
Hall, 35°6; Bristol, 36:1; London, 40:7; Birmingham, 46:1; 
Manchester, 82'7; and Liverpool, 997, The population of ali 
these towns put together does not reach that of London by 
752,622, Lv is to be expected, therefore, that London contributes 
the greatest number oi births and deaths towards the various 
weekly totals, Thus, in the present weekly report it appears that 
there were 4151 births registered in the eleven large English towns 
in the past week, towards which London has 2409, leaving 1742 for 
the remaining towns, Again, the weekly bill shows that there 
were 2796 deaths recorded in the same English towns, and here 
London claims 1501, against 1295 in the other ten towns, It 
appears from the various reports that have been issued, that there 
have been 115,744 births registered in London in the fifty-three 
weeks ending Jan, 2 last. ‘here have also been 74,908 deaths 
recorded in the same period of time; so that there have been 312 
births in London for every day in the past year, as well as 2U2 
deaths, 


OBITUARY. 

ViscounT SrkaANGrorD,—After a few hours’ illness, Percy, 
eighth and last Viscount Strangford, died at his town residence in 
Cumberland-place, Hyde Park-corner, last Saturday morning. His 
Lordship was the youngest of the five children of Percy Clintou 
Sydney, sixth Viscount Strangford, K.C.B.—the distinguished 
diplomatist and the translator of Camoens—by his wife, Ellen, 
youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., and widow of Mr. 
Nicholas Browne, of Mount Hazel, in the county of Galway. The 
lamented peer was born Nov, 26, 1826, consequently he was only 
forty-three years of age ; and married,on Feb, 6, 1862, Emily Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, 
K.C.B. On the death of his brother, George Augustus, seventh 
Viscount—one of the most promising young men who had 
entered on the arena of politics, he being classed as one 
of the prominent.members of the “Young England party,” 
M.P. for Canterbury, and subsequently a member of the Peelite 
section—the late Viscount succeeded to the family honours as 
Viscount Strangford, of Strangford, in the county of Down, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, and Baron Penshurst, of Penshurst, in the 
county of Kent, in that of the United Kingdom, which titles 
become extinct by his death without male issue, The late 
Viscount Strangford was born at St. Petersburg, his father being 
accredited as British Minister at the time at the Imperial Court. 
He was appointed an Attaché to the Embassy at Constantinople in 
May, 1845; and ultimately became Oriental Secretary in July, 
1857, which post he vacated in October, 1858, He was an emi- 
nently accomplished linguist, and was a member of several literary 
and scientific societies, 


Sir J. A, Gorpon, G.C.B.—Admiral Sir James Alexander 
Gordon, G.C,.B,, the Governor of Greenwich Hospital, died at his 
officiat residence in that establishment, on Friday week, at the 
ripe old age of eighty-six years. The deceased had seen consider- 
able service, and attained the rank of Admiral on Oct. 7, 1822. 
In 1840 he succeeded to the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital and the Royal Naval School, and to the 
post of Governor of the establishment in October, 1853, which 
position he held at the time of his death, 


THE RETURN FOR WEXFORD BOROUGH was declared null and void, in 
the Dublin Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday afternoon, The petition 
was against Mr, Devereux, on the ground that the Sheriff declared him 
elected, on his competitor, Mr, Motte, retiring, although he (Mr. Devereux) 
had but just before demanded a poll, the show of hands having been in 
favour of Mr, Motte. The Court, after hearing the arguments of counse!, 
unanimously decided that the return was invalid. 

EDUCATION,—On Tuesday Lord Halifax presided at the annual soirce of 
the Halifax Mechanics’ Institute. Lord Halifax said he was in favour of 
universal system of education based upon local taxation and aided by the 
national treasury. This education he would make compulsory with respect 
to the children of criminals, paupers, and vagrants. Mr. Dixon also ex 
pressed himself in favour of a national system of education, and said that, 
if it were based on local rates and general taxation, the taxpayers would 
not be content unless the attendance at school was compulsory. Mr. 
Stansfeld expressed his concurrence with the views of Lord Halifax and 
Mr. Dixon, 


RATING IN POPLAR.—The publication of the last poor rate in the 
parish of All Saints, Poplar, was made in the usual manner on Sunday, and 
took the parishioners by surprise. It is 1s, 10d, in the pound, the previow 
rate being only 1s. in the pound. The cause of this sudden increase is 
owing to the large amount of arrears due on the former rates of 1s, in the 
pound, and it is feared there will be a still larger amount of arrears on the 
increased rate. A general rate of 2d. in the pound, and a sewer rate of a 
halfpenny in the pound, were published at the same time, and a main- 
drainage rate of 3d. in the pound will be shortly made, The East and 
West India Dock Company are assessed upon a rental of £100,000 per 
annum for their docks, warehouses, basins, sheds, and works, and they will 
have to pay to the parish of Poplar on the four rates this quarter the sum 
of £11,520 12s. 8d. The parish is not burdened with so many paupers as 
it was at the cerresponding period of last year, and if the present mild 
temperature continues for the remainder of the winter quarter, a still 
further decrease of pauperism is anticipated, 

A FORTUNE FOR A SONG.—The Vienna journals give a curious will 
left by a rich eccentric octogenarian named Stanislas Poltzmary, who 
lately died on his property near Pesth, After bequeathing pensions to ul! 
his old servants, and alms tothe poor, he sets down an extraordinary 
clause instituting as his universal legatee M. Francois Lotz, Hungarian by 
origin and a notary by occupation in a little town near Vienna. But the 
testator annexes one condition :—“ My property,” he wrote, ** will belong 
to M. Letz when he shall have sung either at La Scala, in Milan, or the 
San Carlo, in Naples, the parts of Otello in the opera of that name, and 
that of Elvinoin ‘LaSonnambula,.’ Ido not dispose of my wealth in 
this manner for the sake of being thought an original ; but, having been 
present, four years ago, at an evening party in Vienna, | heard this gentle 
man sing a cavatina from each of those operas with a beautiful tenor voice. 
Therefore, I believe him likely to become an excellent artist. In any case, 
if the public hisses him he can console himself easily with three tpillions 
of florins (£300,000), which I leave him.” M, Lotz has been at Naples for the 


| last month, preparing to carry out the wishes of the deceased. The notary 
is not forty, has a well-tuned voice, and works night and day to learn as 
quickly as possible tne two parts, with their pronunciation and singing. 
He will probably make a fiasco ; but the property is well worth the hazard. 


A NEW FEATURE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
iy is now pretty generally known that the surrender value of an 
inary life policy is for years worth next to nothing, and that 

pa < hen the policy has acquired some value the surrender price 

ee tally disproportionate to the premiums that have been paid, It 
¥ ae that the gains on insurances from lapsed policies swell the 

8 sits of an office, and that on the mutual principle those lives 

as are enabled to hold or participate in the surplus derived from 
sao source of revenue ; but the dread of the risk of forfe iture of 
the sum insured, and of the loss of the value of the policy, have 
hitherto proved great obstacles to the extension of life insurance, 
for if the insured at on time should fail to pay the annual 
yremium when due the policy would be forfeited, and any fraction 
which might be allowed for it would be accorded as a pure act of 
erace, and be uncertain in its amount. By a new system 
devised by Dr. Farr, and adopted by an insnrance company 

i» Manchester and in Loudon, an inswrant can, at any time, 

after having paid his first premium, even when the policy is only 

yne year old, draw out, either as a loan or as a surrender policy, 

Re ther less than one half of the whole amount of the premiums 

that have been paid, As each policy has a current reulisable value, 

‘t becomes a security as readily negotiable as a bank note, and can 

at any time be converted into cash, The only form of investment 

allowed by the company is Government security, Kighty per cent 
of the premiums is invested in the funds, at compound interest, to 
rovide for the policies ; the remaining 20 per cent being set apart 

for expenses, The insurance premiums being thus invested in the 
Government funds, the risk necessarily attendant upon doubtful 
security is avoided, Even to persons of settled and certain means 
the loss of all control over their contributions, and the com- 
pulsion to go on paying the premiums punctually, down to 
death, under pain of forfeiture, are objectionable ; but to the mil- 
lion whose incomes are uncertain and which might perish on an 
interruption in health, a decline in business, or the approach of old 
nee, the system of insurance in general use presents great hard- 
ships. Another new feature connected with the British Imperial 
Corporation consists in the indorsement of the surrender value, on 
the back of every policy issued, for the first and for every sub- 
sequent year it may be in force. Some of the improvements which 
are offered to the public by Dr, Farr’s new system may be shown 
as follows :—A man, twenty-seven years of age, insures for £300 to 
be paid at his death, for which he pays £7 ls, 3d, per annum, Im- 
mediately £5 133. is to be invested in Government Securities, and 
of this sum £3 is withdrawable on demand, either for temporary or 
permanent use, on deposit of the policy, Suppose, at the age of 
thirty-seven, when his policy has been ten years in existence, he 
js overtaken by reverses of any kind and requires temporary assist- 
ance, he can demand the banking account invested in Government 
Securities amounting to £34 Is., and thus obtain the aid he requires 
without prejudice to his insurance, Under these arrangements every 
insurer participates equally in the same solid advantages ; there are 
no benefits given to one at the expense of the other, therefore the 
principle of equity has full play. Another illustration of the ad- 
vantages of the new system may be shown thus. A person accus- 
tomed to travel, aged forty-four next birthday, effects a Govern- 
ment security life policy of £2500 on his own life, After a period 
of three years circumsiances require him to reside abroad, The 
usual removal notice is forwarded, but it fails to reach the insured ; 
the premium is not paid, and therefore, in ordinary cases, the 
policy would be valueless, This can never happen under the new 
system. The insured dies at the end of the next seven years. 
His executors, on searching among the papers of the deceased, find 
ihe polizy and three receipts for premiums paid, On examination 
of the policy they discover that is possesses au indisputable value, 
and that, in accordance with the banking account indorsed 
upon the policy opposite to the third year, they can demand the 
immediate payment of £138 15s., being the value of the policy 
alter three premiums have been paid, Under Dr, Farr’s system, a 
policy-valuation table is published, by which each insurer can ascer- 
iain for himself the current realisable value of his policy for every 
premium paid. Under the title of “self-insurance,” the new system 
has been advantageously combined with cases where policies are 
made payable, at a certain specified age, during the life of the in- 
sured ; incase of death before the age specified, the insurance being 
paid in full, In case of endowments on the lives of children with 
Government security, nearly the whole of the premiums paid are 
returned in case of death before the age at which the endowment 
is made payable, Contrasting this plan of life insurance with that 
heretofore in operation, it will be found that insurers enjoy pri- 
vileges of a most valuable character ; and the public will do well 
to look into the principles of the new system now in operation, 
whick offers perfect security and also protects their rights and 
interests, 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING of delegates from the metropolitan vestries 
was held, on Wednesday, at the Courthouse, Marylebone, to memorialise 
the Home Secretary on the subject of the inefficiency of the police system. 
An exhaustive document, setting forth the views of the meeting, was 
agreed to and will shortly be presented to Mr. Bruce. 

A GRAVE JOKE.—A bet made by a wag of Berlin on New-Year’s Day 
attracted crowds to one of the principal streets of the capital. In this 
street there is a hairdresser’s shop, and the author of the bet had under- 
aken to sit four hours, without moving, in place of the wax figure in 
lie window. At three in the afternoon he appeared at his post, dressed in 
& white sheet and with a huge wig on his head, surmounted by a fez cap. 
Every etfort was made by the bystanders to make him show some sign of 
life, Street-boys were tempted by the promise of large rewards to make 
their most ridiculous grimaces, and address him in all sorts of funny 
speeches; but all in vain. He remained immovable until the clock 
struck seven, when he rose, bowed gravely to the assembled crowd, and 
retired into the shop. 

A PUZZLED WELSH JUuRY,—At the Montgomeryshire Quarter Session 
At Welshpool, last week, before the Earl of Powis and Mr. C, Wynn, M.P., 
& tramp was indicted for stealing a jacket. The prisoner was proved to 
have sold the stolen article, After a lengthy consultation, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty against the prisoner, and, to the surprise of 
everyone in court, accompanied the verdict with a recommendation to 
mercy, The Chairman—On what ground, may I ask? The Foreman 
(evidently puzzled) —I do not know (Laughter). The Chairman—We are 
generally glad to take cognisance of such recommendations from juries, but 
we like to know upon what ground the recommendations are made, The 
foreman then turned round to his colle agues in the box, another 
consultation ensued, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, the fore- 
man suddenly started up and explained the recommendation by saying, 
; We recommended him to mercy because no one see’d him commit the 
crime ”—an explanation which elicited a loud burst of laughter from a 
crowded court. 

NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.—There is a familiar story of a beleaguered 
City in old time, whose inhabitants, on taking counsel as to the best means 
of defence, were strongly urged by a party of tanners to clothe themselves, 
their gates, and their walls, with leather, inasmuch as there was ** nothing 
like leather” for toughness and protecting power. Thedisinterestedness of 
the proposal was obvious, and, of course, ensured its adoption, The tale, 
though old, has an application even to the new reformed Parliament, As in 
preceding Sessions, a large proportion of the members of the Legislature 
are personally interested in the maintenance of an extravagant military 
and naval outlay, either from being themselves the recipients or channels 
of the publie money, or from having relatives who are similarly circum- 
Stanced, This class of persons are now alarmed at the manifest tendency 
of public opinion towards retrenchment, and the reduction of the jobbery 
“nd protligate waste of taxation which has hitherto characterised suc- 
Nera Administrations of each political party. They are therefore 
ringing their influence to bear upon some of the “leading” journals 
eae view to criticise and hamper the course of prudent economy to 
batts Mr. Gladstone’s Government is pledged. * The necessity for main- 
into th he eficiency of the forces” is the parrot-cry which will now be dinned 
ee, he ears of the public by the organs of the classes personally interested in 
Sie avagant outlay, The taxpay ers must muintaina vigilant eye, and exer- 
will'f ee pressure upon their Patliamentary representatives, or they 
dalnas id that the promised retrenchments are only (as so often before) a 
Rob, oP 1 he memorable words of that sagacious statesman, the late Sir 
Tete, r eel, cannot be too often repeated ;—* It the House of Commons 
thi goctind the Opinion of military men who are naturally prejudiced upon 
that Ubject (war expenditure), they will involve the country in an outlay 
dteees rales can bear,” The present prevalence of panperism and 
bardens i: largely owing to the waste of money and the permanent 
mill nvolved by the regard paid by past Parliaments to these interested 

tary and naval advisers, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Literature, 


Passages from the American Note- Books of Nathaniel Haxthorne, 
Author of “ ‘Transformation,’ We, 2 vols, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1869, 

It is pretty generally admitted that Nathaniel Hawthorne was the 

most original genius America has yet produced, The only persons 

who doubt this are the adherents of Walt Whitman, and they are 
not a numerous class in this country. It is therefore with peculiar 
interest that one finds opened the leaves of the diary of the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter’? and “Transformation,” This selection 
of passages from his note-books, illustrating as they do both his 
private and his merely literary life, appears to have been made by 

his widow, and, barring a few trivialities and repetitions, it is a 

capital selection, 

Nobody could possibly have read Hawthorne with attention 
without wondering very much what was the private history of 
such a very peculiar writer. Had he money of his own, inde- 
pendent of what he won by literary labour? Did he care much 
for distinction? Did he ever marry? If so, bad he children? 
Was his married life a happy one? To these questions, and to 
some others, the delightful volumes before us supply an answer. 
Hawthorne, though he had, apparently, no resources beyond 
literature till he got into office under the States Government, was 
never poor, in the London sense of the word for literary men, 
After his marriage, he appears never to have had any money 
trouble which amounted to more than annoyance. He seems to 
have been keenly sensitive to distinction (of a high order only, of 
course) ; for, on having visited the room in which he wrote “ The 
Scarlet Letter,” he enters in his diary the words, “ In this chamber 
FAME was won ’’—the capitals being his. Again, Hawthorne wasa 
married man, and his marriage appears to have been a singularly- 
felicitous one. He also appears to have had beautiful children, 
full of poetic intelligence, And thus, part of our curiosity about 
a very distinguished man is gratified, 

But these extracts from Hawthorne’s note-books abound in at- 
tractions of another kind. Noted down as they occurred to him 
from time to time, we find here the first rough hints of nearly all 
the writings that have made him famous. ‘There is also the love- 
story which Longfellow versified in “ Evangeline.” About a few of 
the notes of this kind there is a certain degree of triviulity ; but 
the majority of them are of the deepest interest to those who care 
te look into the inside of a literary man’s mind, 

From another class of notes, those which relate incidents of 
travel and home: life, we gather that Hawthorne was a very minute 
observer of external things, and that he did not handle life with 
gloves on, He seems to have been rather abstemious, and yet 
keenly sensitive to flavours and scents of all kinds—as might have 
been expected in such a temperament. Besides this, he appears to 
have greatly disliked being invited out. He records his own 
natural facility in dodging demands of that kind, and says that 
Destiny herself has often been foiled in the attempt to get him out 
to dinner, This shyness, also, is what any reader of his books 
would be prepared for. 

How a man like Hawtherne could ever have got through the 
duties of Consul at Liverpool must remain a mystery. We have the 
deepest admiration of the type represented by Leigh Hunt, and of 
Leigh Hunt himself in particular, and there was much affinity 
between the two men, But there must have been something 
thin about the nature of a man who so distinctly preferred 
Hunt to other and stronger men in England. And _ what 
Englishman can forgive Hawthorne for his dislike of the 
full-blown Englishwoman—the mature cabbage-rose of British 
loveliness? No doubt there is many an English matron who is 
not only large but loud, whose personality is not only impressive 
but obtrusive—who, in fact, would be the better for a fit of illness 
or a series of jours maigres. Again, Hawthorne, as an American, 
would have a prejudice in favour of the thin, pallid types of his 
native land. Yet he described the large as well as lovely Zenobia 
with zest (“Blithedale Romance’’); and, on the whole, an 
Englishman cannot forgive him for not admiring the full-blown 
Englishwoman, This does not affect our welcome of these volumes, 
of which we have to say that they are most delightful easy reading, 
and of permanent, almost inexhaustible, interest, 


Run to Earth. A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. 3 vols, London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 


In the humorous language of the Daily _—~ concerning 
the recent creation of the Viscounty of Beaconsfield, Miss Braddon, 
like Mr, Disraeli, is “too much for us.” The Premier wil/ do as he 
pleases, and so will the gifted lady novelist. It is useless not to be 
pleased. Criticisms on fiction and statecraft are alike unheeded, 
or the favourable criticisms are dexterously turned to good account, 
Thus, in thorough accordance with the spirit of her great senior 
in the field of novel-writing, Miss Braddon quotes in a preface the 
authority of “one of the most accomplished reviewers of the age’”’ 
in unswerving praise of sensation fiction ; and we are told also that 
“ Colonel Mure, in his admirable work on Greek Literature, states 
that ‘the mass of mankind, in all ages, are more interested in the 
study of facts than of opinions; in listening to the accounts of 
great or marvellous adventures, than to commentaries on the ad- 
miration of which they may be deserving.’” Against Colonel 
Mure, with Miss Braddon riding pillion, who would be so daring 
as to shiver the literary lance ? , vay 

In praise of “Run to Karth” it must be said that it is as 
full of incident as Burton’s “Anatomy” is full of quotation, 
These incidents, of course, can by no means be all new; but many 
of them are quite useless, out of place, or inexplicable. But we 
really fancy they answer the purpose of exciting the reader, which 
the “ most accomplished reviewer” insists should be one of the first 
aims of story-tellers, The book was written for one of the “ oldest 
and most largely circulated of the cheap weekly periodicals ;” and 
is now revised and altered, which accounts for a few hundred 
asterisks (* * *) and conveys a doubtful compliment to kitchen- 
maids and to those newly-enfranchised beings, our uneducated 
masters, The story, it may be assumed, must be known from 
former print, as well as from the stage, A glance at it will answer 
the present purpose, The beginning is the murder of a ship's 
captain for his money, “down by Ratcliffe-highway or Poplar,” 
by one Black Milsom, who calls himself the father of a beautiful 
girl whom he has stolen from her Italian parents years before the 
story opens, For another offence Milsom is transported, whilst the 
girl, who must be called Honoria Milford, falls under the notice of 
an amiable and middle-aged Baronet, Sir Oswald Eversleigh, who 
educates and, finally, marries her, Then we become intimate with 
Sir Oswald's nephew and heir, Reginald, a thorough-paced villain, 
whom Sir Oswald disinherits because of his pranks with women 
and men, which have been so bad as to lead to ruin 
and suicide. But Reginald’s friend, Victor Carrington, a 
half-Fienchman and a surgeon, is a deeper villain still. 
For the promise of £20,000 he destroys Lady Eversleigh’s 
character, and then poisons Sir Oswald, However, a new will that 
had been made has been destroyed, and Reginald and Carrington 
are as badly off as before, Lady Eversleigh enjoys the bulk of 
the property. From this moment the fiend Carrington devotes 
himself to killing off every one who stands between the great 
property of Sir Oswald and the nephew Reginald—now Sir 
Reginald, by the way, who is frightened and timid, but yet is 
obliged to succumb to the superior genius of his intellectual 
and unscrupulous friend, The remainder of the story shows 
more than one—perhaps more than one dozen—ecenes of horror. 
Milsom steals Lady Eversleigh’s child just as he had stolen herself 
twenty years before. He has an accident and confesses, Sir 
Reginald (we are supposing it to be understood that the guilty 
people get punished) is accidentally ‘asphyxiated in Paris, and 
dies a ruined and low drunkard. Carrington escap@s by going out as 
doctor to an Arctic expedition, and poetical justice is really too 
much outraged when he and none of the crew of the vessel are heard 
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of again. What the crew had done to be thus punished 
for their Jonah we do not know. ‘Chere are more 
deaths, probable suicides, &c. And perhaps it ought to 
be mentioned that Captain George Jernam, the brother 
of the man who was murdered, like Marley, “to begin 
with,” is the good genius of the story, who saves innocent people, 
without, however, bringing murderers to justice in the pages of 
largely-circulated cheap literature. In conclusion, let us say that 
Lady Eversleigh, the poor, abducted, street-singing girl, proves tu 
be a lady of high birth and good fortune; and that some pleasing 
characters—the two Dales, and Captains Copplestone and Duncombe, 
with George Jernam, of course, and his wife—cast something like 
a proper light on astory which is otherwise thoroughly full of 
horrors, But the characters, as a rule, are too full of mystery, 
and they show up in stage disguises in which accomplished actors 
could searcely hope to sneceed. ‘There is little of novelty in Ulis 
novel, and there are errors of many kinds, Dat where is the we 
of pointing them out, when authors and great reviewing authorities 
are conient, and when, as we have no doubt, the public will be 
content likewise? 


Carmen Rusticanum ; An Essay on the Condition of the Peasantry, 
&e, By AnkistyiLus Havent, London: T, Bosworth. 


The condition of the peasantry has led “ Aristyllus Hazel” to 
moralise over it in a rather long poem in couplets, The titlepage 
considers it “‘in connection with Memory as the Mould of Cha- 
racter ; Hope as the Companion of Improvement; Self-love as tne 
Mainspring of Human Exertion; with Incidental Reflections.” 
The author is hotly in favour of raising the wages of the labonriny 
peasants to the standard of human wants, as otherwise they can 
have no hope nor self-love, and so must sink lower and lower in 
moral debasement, The arguments are stanch and chivalrous, 
and the author is needlessly modest concerning his capacity for 
verse-making—although here and there may be found ludicrously 
faulty lines, which are astonishing when compared with the 
= ence of the rest, Here are eight lines which will show his 
style :— 

. Where is the man, with ev'ry prize attain’d, 

Each honour seized, each decoration gain’d, 
Who feels his skill in all vocations sure, 

His fame achiev'd, his eminence secure ? 
Given the highest pinnacle of State, 

'T’ward lower things the hope will gravitate, 
Peers will attempt the toils of humble life, 
And pine for the solicitude of strife. 


There is much material for reflection in these pages. The “hire” 
is not worthy of the “labourer” in England just now, 


The Young Man Setting Out in Life. By Wiut1am Guest, F.G,S, 
Second Edition, revised. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
The young men of the kingdom have probably profited by the first 
edition of this little work, and may recommend the second to their 
friends. Its character may be guessed—social morality inculcated 
more from the parson than the paternal point of view. We have 
always held that people resent having Scripture texts thrown at 
them ; and believe that, say, Mr. Kingsley’s novels are more likely 
to do good than are Mr, Kingsley’s sermons—and they are the 
plainest and most sensible discourses we know. But Mr. Guest 
offends but little in this way, and probably feels diffident as to his 
literary powers, His little book will surely make good way, as all 
serious and kindly attempts to reform certain vices, follies, 

dissipations, and stupidities of young manhood deserve to do, 


Pilgrim Battles: the Cross and the Crescent. By Evwarp Farr, 
Ksq., Author of “The Young Pupil’s Easy Guide to Geography,” 
&c, London: Dean and Son, 

A remarkably tiny sketch of the Crusades, which, however, is 
quite enough to induce the youthful student to wish for more, It 
is clearly printed, with good paper and type, and has some few 
woodcuts quite good enough for the purpose, They show Bernard 
exciting his hearers to join the Crusades, Blondel and Richard, 
and so forth. The little book is plainly written, and Mr. Farr is 
right in making his big heroes talk heroically to one another, It 
may not be exactly historic, but it is fascinating for children, 


TINSLEY’S CHEAP NOVELS. 


The Waterdale Neighbours, By Justin M‘Canrray, Author of 
“ Paul Massie,” &e. The Pretty Widow. A Novel. By Charles 
H. Ross, London: Tinsley Brothers. 


The series of “Cheap Novels” published by Messrs, Tinsley are, 
for their price, which is but two shillings a volume, the hand- 
somest reprinted fictions of the day. ‘“ Lhe Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,” by Mr, M‘Oarthy, should attract attention just now, when 
Conservatives are trying to prove themselves Radicals and Radicals 
are talking Conservatism, This is no place for politics, but it is 
the place to say that politics in the story are not suflicient to keep 
the idlest reader from enjoying some fine pictures of character and 
variety of incident which cannot fail to provoke interest, 

Mr. Ross’s story, “ The Pretty Widow,” is of the gay and fasci- 
nating kind. His pictures of French village life are pleasant and 
true to nature. The widow herself is more than pretty—we would 
say delightful; and the seemingly-dull fortunes of the English 
tutor are touched with a delicate hand, The story never flags in 
the brisk qualities mentioned, unless it be on the very last page, 
where the reader is left to write another chapter for himself, But 
there is little deubt how that should go—and what blame if Mr, 
Ross gives himself the benefit of the doubt ? 


MESSRS. CASSELL’S “ TWO-SHILLING SERIES.” 

Under the title of the “ Two-Shilling Series,’ Messrs. Cassell are 
now publishing, for young readers, some volumes which are at 
once cheap and good, Cheap as they are, they may yet be de- 
scribed as of “the best ;” for, whilst the literature may be honestly 
commended, we must not overlook the excellence of the paper and 
printing, of the binding and gilt edging, and of the illustrations 
in colours by Mr. Kronheim, Two of these volumes are now 
before us, 

“ New Stories and Old Legends,” by Mrs. T, K. Hervey, has but 
one fault, and that a fault by no means so common as people 
sometimes say—apologetically, It is a little too good, The name 
of Mrs, T, K, Hervey (the Eleonora Louisa Montagu whom 
Leigh Hunt complimented so prettily in “The Feast of the 
Violets”) is sufficient guarantee for the poetry and grace of 
the ‘‘new stories” and the good treatment of the “old 
legends,’ The volume begins with “Stories of the Sun’s 
Path ”"—twelve stories of the months, each containing a beautiful 
fable or allegory, well calculated to arrest serious attention. 
Juvenile readers may find them diflicult to understand; but that 
will give a capital opportunity for older people to enjoy the pages 
and give a little explanation where necessary. Some strange stories 
complete the volume—notably some weird legends of “ Cat- 
Witches” which Monk Lewis (to judge from Shelley’s “ Journal”) 
might have envied, or, perhaps, actually invented. 

n “ Owen Carstone ; or, a Youth’s First Steps on the Journey of 
Life,” the author of “ Holidays at Llandudno” does not go much 
out of the beaten track in search of novelty, But there is always 
a market for literature which deals with the “ Varieties in English 
Life” amongst boys, since books wear out, and new boys come in, 
Here we have Mr, Bruce and his son Harry leaving London to 
visit the large and somewhat poor family of the Carstones in the 
country—it is to be feared that Mr, Carstone is an author !—and 
in return for hospitality Mr. Bruce puts young Owen to the school 
where Harry is, and pays all expensesfor atime, Then, of course, 
come the school adventures, the friendships, the quarrels, the 
scrapes, the meannesses, and the repentances. Finally, “ Owen 
learned to emulate Harry’s steadfast principle, and Harry learned 
to correct his inclination to selfishness, from living constantly with 
one so generous and self-denying as Owen,” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FIREWOOD TO THE POOR LABOURERS AT THE ARSENAL, TOULON, 


of the town for some hours afterwards the brisk sound of wood- 
chopping may be heard, where the great faggots are being divided 
into handy logs and chunks for the Christmas fires, 


OUR IRONCLADS. 

AccorpiNG toa Parliamentary return just issued, it appears that 
the number of iron-plated ships afloat is thirty-four ; there are 
also ten building. Of four floating batteries, two are not yet com- 
pleted for sea, Of the number of armour-clad ships afloat fourteen 
have iron hulls; the following are only partially armour-clad— 


THE GREEK BLOCKADE-RUNNER BNOSSIS RE-ENTERING THB PORT OF SYRA 


viz., the Black Prince, with 28 guns, tonnage 6109, horse- 
power 1250; Warrior, 32 guns, tonnage 6109, horse-power, 
1250; Defence, 16 guns, tonnage 3720, horse-power 600 ; 
Resistance, 16 guns, tonnage 3710, horse-power 600; Achilles, 
26 guns, tonnage 6121, horse-power 1250; Hector, 18 guna, 
tonnage 4089, horse-power 800; Valiant, 18 guns, tonnage 4063, 
horse-power 800 ; Northumberland, 28 guns, tonnage 6621, horse- 
power 1350; Bellerophon, 15 guns, tonnage 4270, horse-power 
1000 ; Hercules, 14 guns, tonnage 5234, horse-power 1200; Penelope, 
11 guns, tonnage 3096, horse-power 600. Waterwitch, 2 guns; 
Viper, 2 guns; Monarch, 7 guns. Five of those afloat with iron 


hulis are wholly armcur-clad—viz, the Minotaur, with 26 guns, 
tonnage 6621, sigs 1350; Agincourt, 28 guns, tonnage 
6621, horse-power 1350; Prince Albert, 4 guos; Scorpion, 4 guns ; 
Wivern, 4 guns. The Vixen, with two guns, has her hull built of 
both wood and iron, and is only partially armour-clad, Eight of 
the ships afloat have wooden hulls, but are wholly armour-clad— 
viz., the Royal Oak, with 24 guns, tonnage 4056, horse- power 800 ; 
Prince Consort, 24 guns, tonnage 4045, horse-power 1000 ; Caledonia, 
24 guns, tonnage 4125, horse-power 1000; Ocean, 21 guns, tonnage 
4047, horse-power 1000; Lord Clyde, 24 guns, tonnage 4067, 
horse-power, 1000; Lord Warden, 18 guns, tonnage 4080, horse- 
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power 1000; Favourite, 10 guns, tonnage 201, nile earn 
Royal Sovereign, 5 guns, tonnage 09, horse-power 800, Six of 
those afloat have wooden hulls, and are only partially armour-clad— 
viz., the Royal Alfred, with 18 guns, tonnage 4068, horse-power 
800; Zealous, 20 guns, tonnage 3716, horse-power 800 ; Repulse, 
12 guns, tonnage 3719, horse-power 800 ; Pallas, 8 guns, tonnage 
2372, horse-power 600 ; Research, 4 guns ; Enterprise, 4 guns, This 
formidable fleet of ironclads afloat represents In the aggregate 520 
guns, Out of the thirty-four vessels afloat, thirteen are built on 
Mr, Reed’s plan, and five on Captain Coles’s turret plan. The first cost 
the iron vessels now eomplete, including fittings, but 
incidental and establishment charges, was as 
Minotaur, £452 ; 


of some of ; 
exclusive © 
follows : — Northumberland, £459,109 ; otav 
Agincourt, £446,115; Achilles, £444,590; Warrior, £3569: 
Black Prince, £357,993; Bellerophon, £343,976; Prince Al 

e201. 613. The cost of some of the wooden vessels was :—Lord 
Cly 824; Lord Warden, £316,837 ; Royal Alfred, £269,370 ; 
Ocean, £253,813; Caledonia, £264,658 ; Prince Consort, £226,950, 


Of the ten ships building seven have iron hulls, and are only par- | 


tially armour-clad, viz. :—The Sultan, with 13 gnns, tonnage 5226, 
horse- power 1200; the Captain, 6 guns, tonnage 1272, horse-power 
400; the Iron Duke, 14 guns, tonnage ov: 1, horse-power 800; 
the Audacious, 14 guns, tonnage 3774, horse-power 800; _the 
Invincible, 14 guns, tonne 3774, horse-power 800; the Van- 
guard, 14 guns, tonnage 3774, horse-power SU0; the Hotspur, 
2 guns, tonnage 2637, horse-power 600, The Glatton, with 2 guns, 
has un iron hull, and is wholl, armour-clad, The Swiftsure 
and the Triumph have their hulls of iron sheathed with 
wood, They are to carry 14 guns each, with a tonnage for each 
vessel of 38933; horse-power, 800 each. These ten ships represent 
in the aggregate 107 guns, Two are to be built on Captain Coles s 
plan and eight on Mr, Reed’s plan, The estimated first cost of the 
Captain is £335,000, that of the Audacious £222,657, that of the 
Invincible £221,757, and that of the Vanguard £249,759, The 
names of the four floating batteries—three of which have iron hulls 
and are wholly armour-clad—are the Erebus, with 16 guns; tie 
Terror, with 16 guns; and the Thunderbolt, with 16 guns; the 
Thunder, with Lf guns, has a wooden hull, but is wholly armour- 
clad, The first cost of these batteries stated :—Erebns, £52,039 ; 
Terror, £80,726 ; Thunderbolt, £80,250 ; Thunder, £59,776. The 
above forty-eight ships and batteries represent in the aggregate 
689 guns and horse-power of 35,290, 


RECENT MUSICAL PERFORMANCES. 
How very interesting it would be to our readers if we (or any 
one else) were to describe for their benefit the quartets played at 
the last and last but one of Mr, Arthur Chappell’s “ Monday 


THE NORWICH MURDER. 

THE consistency between the statement recently made by the 
man Sheward, who now stands self-accused of the murder of his 
wife, in 1851, with the circumstances connected with this hitherto 
mysterious crime is so striking, that we believe it will not be 
uninteresting to present to our readers a record of the incidents 
associated with the tragic story. 


Johnson, the son of a Primitive Methodist clergyman, Testing at 
Trowse, was taking a walk down a lonely avenue which extends 


a small plantation on the left-hand side, a dog by which he was 


the hedge by which the plantation was bounded, with something 
in his mouth, which his master thought was a bone or a piece of 
carrion, A stranger who was passing by at the time told the dog 
to drop it, but the animal ran back to his master's residence at 
Trowse, It was then discovered that the object the dog had 
found was a human hand, On his return Mr. Johnson related the 
circumstances under which it had been found, and then took it to 
the police station, where it was deposited for the time being. A 
search was immediately instituted by the police, who were assisted 
by a number of labourers with dogs; and on the morning of 
Sunday, June 22, a human foot was found by two men named 


point at which the incident above related had occurred. One por- 
tion of vertebrm was also discovered at the same place by Mr, 
| Warner’s coachman, and another portion in a sawpit by Simon 
Finch. On the same morning the pelvis was found by a dog 
which accompanied Spruce and Dent, A black striped waistcoat, 
which was concealed in the hedge near which the hand had been 
found on the previous Sunday, was discovere.!, and also a quantity 
of waste cotton, such as is used in cleaning machinery, and a roller, 
such as is used by weavers. ‘The cotton only was smeared with 
| blood, 

On Monday, the 23rd, the search was continued, the police and 


| their assistants, accompanied by dogs, minutely examining the 
hedges and every portion of the ground in the immediate vicinity 


of the lane. Every heap of rubbish or manure in which it was 
probable that any portions of the murdered body—for now there 
was no doubt that a murder of unusual atrocity had been com- 
mitted—could be deposited was turned out and examined, Nothing 
however was discovered on that day. 

An examination of the remains already found was then held by 
the Mayor and the magistrates of Norwich. The hand, which had 
belonged to the right arm, was firmly closed, the muscles appear- 
ing to be contracted, as if the person to whom it belonged had 
died in intense agony. From the appearance of the skin, it was 


Popular Concerts!” “ The classical authors,” said Charles Nodier, 
“ought never to have been translated. Above all, the poets ought 


thought that it had been for some time in water. The toes of the 


») y | 

On Saturday, June 21, 1851, , young man named Charles | 

from Trowse-road to Lakenham, and was then known, and is pro- | 
ie MY ” 7 

bably now known, as “ Mrs, Martineau’s-lane,” when, on reaching | 


accompanied ran in among the trees, and shortly after sprang over | 


Spruce and Dent, about 200 yards further down the lane than the | 


not to have been translated, and certainly not into verse.” Neither | foot were likewise contracted. The foot was small and delicate, 
in verse nor in prose ought classics] quartets to be described. Or, | and toa casual observer would appear to belong to a girl of fifteen 
allowing such description to be absolutely necessary, let it | or sixteen years of age, Death could not have occurred more than 


be said, once for all, that the last movement, if marked | a fortnight or three weeks previous to the discovery of the remains, | 


“presto,” is intended to be played very fast; that the last | as decomposition had not fully commenced. This was proved by 
movement but one, with “scherzo” on the face of it, should | the fact that the ligaments of the pelvis were perfectly elastic, 
be of a playful character; that the second movement, inscribed | which would not have been the case had they been severed for a 
“andante,” is, as a matter of course, slow, and sometimes (not | long period. The aspect of the ribs led to the belief that they had 
equally as a matter of course) expressive ; and that the first move- | been sawn from the right side of the vertebrw with a coarse instru- 
ment may be described as being whatever the composer has de- | ment in a rough and clumsy manner. 


clared it beforehand to be. Occasionally, it is true, a composer 


On Tuesday, the 24th, the search was resumed with increased 
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| lishment. The young woman consented, and left her service on 
| June 6 for London, accompanied by Gouch, On June ‘or 10 the 
| father of the woman Bailey received a letter from Gonch, at his 
| residence at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which Gouch stated that he was 

living happily with his wife, at 33, William-street, Hampstead- 

road, This letter was forwarded to Gouch's wife, who was residing 
; at Walworth, Nothing had been heard of Ann Bailey from that 
| day up to the time of the application, Having ascertained that, 


| Gouch’s father was a Baptist minister at Norwich, and that 
Gouch had served his apprenticeship in that city, Quinnear 
had made inquiries at the Great Eastern Railway terminus, 
| with a view to ascertain if persons answering to the deserip- 
tion of Gouch and Bailey had proceeded to Norwich about 
| the time to which he had referred, As it was the Exhibi- 
| tion year he could not get any trace of the parties beyond 
the facts that on the day he had specified 3s, Gd. had been received 
for luggage at Norwich; that this would be about the amonnt thy 
persons in question would pay for the conveyance of their luggage ; 
and that there was among the luggage a red box corresponding in 
description with one possessed by Ann Bailey. Bailey’s sister, on 
whose behalf he had made the application, was so convinced that 
the mutilated remains of a woman's body recently discovered in 
the vicinity of Norwich were those of her sister Ann that she had 
induced him to communicate with Mr, Yarington, the commissioner 
of police at Norwich, That gentleman had stated that, though the 
most diligent search was made for Gouch and Bailey, no trace of 
| them had been discovered, Bailey was about twenty-six years of 
age, which would correspond with the age of the woman murdered 
at Norwich. Mr. Norton said the case was very suspicions, and 
recommended the publication of the statement of tae officer. On 
July 25, however, Ann Bailey appeared at the police court to con- 
tradict the report of her death, and admitted that the statement 
made by Sergeant Quinnear was substantially correct. 
_ We cannot find, after careful investigation, that any further 
inquiry was pursued regarding this unusually atrocions crime at 
the time immediately subsequent to its commission. Certain it is 
that no inquest was held, an omission of which it is impossible to 
speak too strongly, The surrender of the man Sheward, who now 
stands self-accused of the murder, and the circumstances which he 
alieges induced him to confess his guilt are so recent that it is not 
necessary for us to say more regarding them than to indicate their 
occurrence, 
| It appears from inquiries made that previously to 1838 Sheward 
resided in London, where he met with his deceased wife, whose 
maiden name was Martha Francis, She was a native of 
Wymondham, Norfolk, and was considerably his senior. 
appears to have lived with Sheward as his honsekec 
| Greenwich, where it is believed they were married, but i 
| exactly known in what year, In 1838 Sheward and his wife came 
| to Norwich, and resided for some time in Ber-street, where it is 
| believed he worked as a tailor. Heafterwards lived in White Lion- 
| street, where he failed for a considerable sum, He next removed 
| to Upper St. Giles-street, Norwich, and thence to St. Martin’s-at- 
Palace, where, according to his confession, the horrible crime now 
| under investigation was perpetrated, A person who was then a 
neighbour of Sheward’s remembers missing Mrs, Sheward at the 
time considerable excitement prevailed in Norwich in consequence 
of the finding of a woman’s remains, This woman, although on 
friendly terms with Mrs, Sheward, appears never to have made 
inquiries, and never heard what had become of her, ‘ihe next 
heard of Sheward was that he resided in King-street, r St. 


She 
r at 
not 


will write “sweetly and with much expression” when the melody | anxiety, and the following portions of the body were discovered :— | Peter per Mountergate Church, where he carried on business as a 
which he wishes to have played in this agreeable manner is not | A fibula at a limekiln on the Hellesdon-road (which is about two | pawnbroker, lending money om goods and plate, While living in 
sweet and is quite incapable of the “expression” he desires it to | miles distant from the place where the hand and the foot were | this neighbourhood it was remarked that he began to drink, 
receive at the hands of the performer. Fancy writing in the stage | found) by W. Noller; a humerus, near Mr. Manning’s garden, On Feb. 13, 1862, Sheward married his present wife, 
directions of a drama, “ Here the actor will touch the hearts of the | Lakenham, by Police-Constable Wooller ; another fibula in a field | with whom he had previously cohabited, and by whom he had 
audience!” However, if, such a direction being given, the actor | near the Hellesdon-road, by Police-Constable Moore; three pieces | two or three children, The marriage was at the Registrar's oflice 
failed to varry it out, a critic would, at least, by quoting the text, be | of flesh at the same place (one of which would probably weigh in King-street, Norwich. About four month’s since, Sheward, 
able toshow whether the fault lay with the actor or with the author. 1 lb., and the others somewhat less), by one Flaxman ; two pieces | who seems not to have been very prosperous in his pawnbroking 
This, for a multiplicity of reasons, would be out of the question in | of flesh in Mr. Reynold’s field, near the Hellesdon-road, by William | business, disposed of his stock, principally to Mr. Boston, 
regard to music; and musical criticism will long continue to be a | Carter; another piece of flesh at the same place, by Martin Cory ; | another pawnbroker, of Orford-hill, Norwich, and removed to the 
mere series of assertions based upon the individual opinions of the | a piece of flesh in a hedge near the windmill, by Robert Self. Key and Castle Tavern, at, St. Marten at Oak, where his family are 
asserter, Some musical critics go into uninstructive rhapsodies ; | Pieces of flesh in each of the following places were also found by at present residing. He left home a week or two since, and it was 
others analyse, or, to speak more strictly, decompose—taking ®| the persons mentioned below:—Near a Mr. Brown’s farm, by remarked before he left tuat he was somewhat depressed in spirits. 
phrase to pieces, as children break up a puzzle; others tell us | Charles Lavison ; near Mr. Reynold’s mill, without St, Augustine's- He had stated his intention to go to London, in order to se» bis 
where the work supposed to be under examination was originally | gate, by Henry Cubitt ; in the hedge near the mill, and in Brown’s sister, and he had fixed the Monday after Christmas for his journey. 


d 


produced ; how much the composer received for it from his pub- | field, by Charles Davison. 


lishers ; the name of the person to whom it is dedicated (with or 
without anecdotes), followed by satisfactory reasons for its not 
having been dedicated to some one else, Now and then a biography 
of the composer is thrown in; but never is, never can be, anything 
written which will convey to the reader who has not heard a 


given piece of music any fair idea as to what that music in its | 
nothing was discovered, Another party of police, assisted by a | 


essentials really is, 

‘These considerations, however, must not prevent us from record- 
ing the fact that the first Monday Popular Concert of the new 
series was admirably successful, which, as Madame Arabella 
Goddard was the pianist and Herr Joachim the violinist, is not 
astonishing. Madame Goddard played Schubert’s magnificent 
sonata in D—a work full of the most varied characters (composer's 
indications apart), and which, being, above all, marked by the most. 
refined beauty, may perhaps be fittingly described as “‘ poetical.” 
But let those who have not heard this sonata go and hear it for 


| We have specified the names of the persons engaged in the 


search that the evidence of those who survive may be procured at 
| the inquiry which is being held regarding the confession of the 
prisoner. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, the search was resumed. The river 
was dragged from Trowse to Lakenham Mills by the police, but 


body of labourers, were meanwhile examining those localities in 
which there was the least probability that any part of the body 
would be found. During the day the following pieces of human 
flesh were discovered :—Five pieces in a field a little past Mr. 


Reynold’s mill, by three men, named William Neave, Robert 


Leach, and Robert Burrow; a tibia in Mr, Shotger’s field, by 
George Chapman ; three pieces in a field belonging to Mr. Gowing 
and adjoining Mr. Reynold’s farm, by R. Dewing and M, Bales, 
and in another field adjacent by C. Johnson, Other portions found 


When the day in question arrived he did not start, on the plea that 
he did not feel well ; but early on the following morning (Tuesday, 
Dec, 28), after passing a somewhat restless night, he started for the 
metropolis, Nothing was heard of him by his wife until the 
morning of Sunday, Jan, 3, when she received a letter from him 
| stating that he was in trouble, the nature of which she would soon 
learn, The nature of the “trouble” soon reached the poor 
woman, and she is now placed in a position of great. embarrass- 
ment, with six children, the eldest fourteen years and the younge:t 
eight months old. Since the disappearance of the first Mrs, 
Sheward, in 1851, a sum of about £400 has been bequeathed to 
| her, and is now in the hands of Mr. Conn, a solicitor at 
Wymondham, Norfolk, the birthplace of the deceased woman. 
| Inquiries were made of Sheward as to his first wife when this 
legacy was left her, and he is said to have replied that he did not 
know where she was—that he believed she had gone to New 
Zealand, or Van Diemen’s Land, or one of the Australian colonies, 


themselves, As for the execution, it was as perfect as we hold the that day were a piece of flesh, discovered by John Stone ina field | Reviewing all the circumsiances whieh have since transpired, it 


music itself to be. Madame Arabella Goddard plays with precision, 
vigour, expression (‘con molta e*pressione,” even when she is not 
directed to do so), and, above all, with distinction and with an 
ineffable grace which never deserts her, and which, perhaps, 
forms the peculiar charm of her strikingly individual style. 
Herr Joachim, the greatest of modern violinists, joined Madame 
Goddard on this occasion in Beethoven’s duet-sonata in G major, 


and led Mozart’s quartet in C (with Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Blagrove, | 


and Signor Piatti as his associates). Herr Joachim was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm, and, with Madame Arabella Goddard, 
was twice recalled at the end of the duet. At the second concert 
Madame Arabella Goddard (being indisposed) was replaced by that 
able artist and highly-esteemed professor, Herr Pauer, who, in 
the last of Mendelssohn’s three posthumous studies, was encored. 
Herr Joachim led the first of Cherubini’s three quartets, and joined 
Herr Pauer and Signor Piatti in Beethoven's trio in B flat. 

Mr. John Boosey’s always successful ballad concerts have been 
recommenced, and are going on as well as ever. At the first of the 
new series of four about half the pieces in the programme were 
encored, and, what is still more remarkable, were so well sung as 


near Mr, Reynold’s mill, and another piece in a field belonging to 
a Mr, Curtis, by Robert Dewing. These pieces of flesh were 
generally about the size of a man’s hand, and had in the greater 
number of cases been evidently cut off from the surface of the 
body, consisting as they did for the most part of portions of skin 
and thin layers of flesh or muscle, To one of the pieces a part of 
| the patella was attached, and the sciatic nerve to another. Notwith- 
standing that the parts of the body found had been discovered in so 
many places, some of them miles apart from others, it was conclusively 
proved that they all belonged to one body, and when certain parts 
were placed in juxtaposition with others they were found to fit 
| exactly—if we may use such a phrase on such a subject, The sup- 
position that the murderer had endeavoured to conceai the crime 
| by depositing small divisions of the body in various localities was 
| further strengthened by a discovery which was made on Thursday, 
the 26th, On that day Robert Dewing, on searching near a place 
called Philadelphia, found a piece of human flesh inside a fence, 
and Mr, Yarington, the commissioner of the police, then stated 
that the place had been closely examined on the previous day, so 
that the inference may be drawn that the murderer had put this 


to be worth redemanding. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was | piece of flesh where it was found as late as the night previous to 
particularly successful in a new Irish song, by Mr. Molloy, entitled | its discovery. On Thursday the search was continued, and a party 
“Thady O'Flynn,” which, after hearing it twice, the audience | of police were directed to drag the river from the New Mills to 
seemed to wish to hear a third time, A new song, by the uni- | Trowse, while others were appointed to continue the investigation 
versally-popular Claribel, sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was | elsewhere, At an examination of the remains by the Mayor and 
also highly appreciated and loudly encored, other magistrates, with three medical gentlemen, Mr, Peter Nichols, 
A new magazine called the Britvnvia (a title which somehow | surgeon, deposed that he had exdmined the portions of the body 
sounds like the name of a tavern) contains an article in which the | found, and that they were the bones and other parts of a woman, 
whole of the musical profession, with two unimportant exceptions, | There was evidence of youth and health at the time of death. 
are treated ss rogues and vagabonds, The unimportant exceptions | Some portions of the remains appeared to have been immersed in 
are Herr Silas and Herr Schachner, neither of whom will like being | some fluid, The person whose remains he bad examined might 
coupled with theothers. The critics (with the unimportant exception | have been dead a fortnight—perhaps longer. He and his medical 
of the Britannia critic) are, it seems, no better than the musicians and | friends were of opinion that the age of the deceased was between 
composers ; and the worst of all the critics is the “ penman of the | sixteen and twenty-six years. 
Times,” who is so bad that (according to the Britunnia critic) his Though, as might be expected, great excitement prevailed in the 
services have been secured by the proprietors of the three most’ | vicinity ot Norwich regarding the murder, public attention was 
influential journal's in London, Nosuch misfortune will ever befal | withdrawn from its consideration, as far at least as we can judge, 
the critic of the Britannia, who has only just enongh talent to | until July 22 following, when Sergeant George Quinnear, an officer 
repeat the silly calumnies originally started by a reverend con- | of the P division of the metropolitan police, made an application 
tributor to the Broadway—calumnies already exposed, and which | to the Hon. G. C, Norton, at the Lambeth Police Court, on behalf 
demand no further notice. of Mrs, E:izabeth Faucett, the wife of a mechanic residing at 16, 
—— Alfred-street, Old Kent-road, He said that, at the beginning of 
THE BRONZE STATUE land the granite pedestal erected in the early part June, a painter named Simon Richard Gouch wae employed at the 
of last year in Palace-yard, in honour of the late Sir Robert Peel, have | Mansion of Baron de Goldsmid, on Somerhill, Tunbridge; and, 
once more been removed from the position they lately occupied inside the | having represented himself as a single man, which was untrue, had 
entrance opposite Parliament-atreet offered marriage to Ann Bailey, » honsemaid in the Baron’s estab: 


seems strange that suspicions of foul play on the part of Sheward 
never arose, 

It is considered probable that Sheward may endeavour to retract 
his confession, on the ground that he made it at a time when he 
was labouring under the influence of monomania, A question he 
| put to a policeman, on his last examination in London—“ Are you 
sure that I said ‘wilful murder’?” seems to show that he had 
begun to doubt the expediency of further criminating himself. 

The inquiry into the circumstances connected with the discovery 
of human remains at Norwich was resumed in that city on 
Wednesday morning. Suflicient time had not been afforded for the 
medical examination to be made of the portions of a human body 
found in 1851, which had been exhumed; and Sheward, who ex- 
hibited more composure tian he had hitherto done, was, after 
several witnesses had been called, cgain remanded. 


THE BOARD OF WORKS on Wednesday summoned a scavenger for 
sweeping mud down the grating of a street into a sewer, The oifence is 
more serious than it seems; the board has to pay thousands a year for 
clearing the sewers of the mud thus accumulated. The charge, however, 
could not be substantiated, and the summons was dismissed, 

Tue IRISH CHURCH.—We learn on excellent authority that the Irish 
Bishops have been holding a meeting at Dublin to consider what ought 
to be their course with reference to the proposed disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. Various proposals were made, prievously indicating the 
want of wisdom that has left them without # pian or a policy, apparently 
“slumbering and sleeping,” till the enemy was thundering at their doors. 
It was found impossible, from a want of unanimity, to carry a prop¢ 
for confiding the defence of the Irish Church to the two Archbi 
and a suilragan, who were to act as delegates in London. But at 
last it was resolved that there should be a memorial to the Crown, 
with a view of inducing the Government to assemble the two Houses of 
Convocation of both provinces, which are, in tact, under the patriarchal 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Armagh.— Record. 

THK VIADUCT ACROSS THE SOLWAY,—The Solway Junction Railway, 
which has been ior several years in course of construction, is now so near 
completion that it is expected that vext month an engine will be able to 
run over the entire line from Kirtlebridve to Brayton, The permanent 
rails between Kirtlebridge and the Solway viaduct are Inid, and the station 
houses are being erected. The viaduct, which is a fine specimen of 
engineering, is now finished. Between the English end of the viaduct and 
the shore an embankment is in course of erection, A line of te mporary 
rails already connects the viaduct with the shore. Some difficulty bas been 
experienced at Bowness Moss. The moves is about two miles across. A 
considerable portion of it, however, was drained some years ago, and the 
remainder is now being drained, and it is expected that it soon will be 
sufficiently consolidated to carry the rails, ‘The river Wampool is crossed 
ona viaduct of seven bays. The viaduct imilar to the one over the 
Solway. A bank of 500 yards connects the shore with the viadnet, The 
remainder of the lins is In # forward state 


POLICE. 


grpaLinGg Gas —At the Thames Police Court, 
a ‘Tuesday, Walter Larkin, who was described as 
or vaiter, aged forty-nine years, and who was 
formerly a beershop-keeper, was brought before 
Mr Benson, charged with stealing a quantity of 
Fad, the property of the Commercial Gas-Light 
“yd Coke Company, Stepney. Mr. Thomas Price, 
colicitor, Who conducted the prosecution, said the 
jconer occupied a private house, 13, Brunswick- 
‘et, Blackwall, and had been supplied with gas 
jw the Commercial Company for two years, In 
consequence of suspicions that the prisoner had 
jeun for some time surreptitiously supplying him- 

{ with gas which did not pass through the meter, 
» inspector in the service of the company went 

the defendant’s house at an unexpected honr on 
, sth of the present month, and discovered » 
ta-percha tube attached to the inlet pipe be- 
ing to the company, and the ovher end of it 


+} 


lor : : 5 
Kile fast to the outlet pipe which supplied the 


defendant, Both pipes had been dissevered from 
ye meter, Which was altogether avoided, and the 
consumption of gas was not registered, The tube 
whieh connected the inlet pipe with the outlet 
pipe was not a new cne, and it was believed that 
‘ye prisoner had b en carrying on the fraud for 
ome time. The p isoner, on being spoken to a 
few minutes after the detection of the offence, 
cid he knew he had done wrong; but he had only 
been carrying on the fraud for a day or two, Mr. 
Berson said it would be necessary to lay the value 
of the gas at something. Mr, Price said for the 
urposes of this prosecution he would fix the value 
of the gas stolen av 2s. Mr. Benson said the least 
qvantity would be sufficient. Mr. George Mitchell, 
a fitter of the Commercial Gas Company, gave 
the index of the prisoner's consumption of gas 
for several quarters, and said the Christmas quarter 
generally doubled the previous one; but in the 
defendant’s house the consumption of gas indi- 
cated by the meter was about the same for the 
quarter ending Dec, 25 as for the quarter ending 
Michaelmas Day, Sept. 29. He detailed the dis- 
covery of the fraud, and said he removed a flexible 
tube connecting the inlet pipe with the outlet pipe 
Uriah Harvey, a police sergeant, No, 1 K Reserve, 
aid he took the prisoner into custody on Monday 
pight, and made him acquainted with the charge. 
He said he bought the flexible tube on Saturday 
veek, in the City ; when the discovery was made 
y Mr, Mitchell it had only been in use two days. 
Witness found a gutta-percha tube which smelt 
very strongly of gas, and which had been used for 
me time, in a cellar on defendant's premises, He 
ielieved it was the very tube discovered by Mr. 
Mitchell, and which was in operation when he 
tuok the last index, Mr, Mitchell said he left a 
inbe behind him, and he believed the one produced 
was the same, ‘The prisoner, in defence, said he 
wnt gas surreptitiously for two days only, and 
he was very sorry indeed that he did so, Mr, 
Benson committed him for trial, 


AN IMprpeNntT TuHikr,—At the Mansion House, 
on Tuesday, George Jenkyn, a well-dressed young 
ivan, described as a carver and gilder, was charged, 
‘uremand, before the Lord Mayor, with stealing a 
yold watch worth 50 guineas, Mr, Moody, bar- 
rister, appeared for the defence. The Rev. John 
Tod Brow’, Chaplain to the Minster Union, near 
liamsgate, suid, on the night of Monday week, 
tbout hasf-past six o'clock, he came out of a shop 
in the Old Jewry with a friend, and turned into 
the Poultry, in the direction of the Bank. He 
corried a small bag in bis right and an umbrella 

ne ‘k in the other, and his friend had hold of 
His greatcoat was opened in front. 

lis watchguard was exposed. When they 
cue near Grocers’ Hall-court they were stopped 
'y asmail crowd, and a man directly in front of 
‘ilness looked him earnestly and fixedly in the 
lee, A few seconds afterwards he found his 
waich-chain dangling down, and bis watch, which 
lav heen a testimonial to him from his congre- 

‘on, gone, There was a cry of “Stop thief!” 

ed, und witness went to Bow-lane police-station 

‘give Information of his loss, when the prisoner 

‘brought in, Witness immediately recognised 
‘im as the person who stared him in the face, and 

ured him with the robbery, Edward Page, a 

auoners assistant, deposed that on the evening 

question he saw the prisoner and two other 
mea in the Poultry, They stopped in front of 
"1 prosecutor, and the prisoner, who had a 
Wi Overcoat across his left arm, as if to conceal 
achions, raised it as high as Mr. Brown’s 
Chest und looked him in the face, Witness then 
‘oat the watch was gone and he followed the 
ler, who ran down Grocer's Hall-court, into 
man-street and Morgate-street to the Royal 
‘lunge, where he gave him into custody. He 

‘denied any connection with the robbery, and 
‘ve an address in Chelsea which turned out to be 

we In cross examination the witness said he 
lost sight of the prisoner in the chase, except 
When he turned corners, He was guided in follow- 

‘lum by seeing his brown overcoat across his 
i. Matthew Spackman produced the prosceu- 
“rs Watch, which he found in the ares of an 
‘nce Company in Cornhill, where he was em- 
veyed. It was ‘close to the spot where prisoner 
Vus apprehended, and the watch was found the 
toring after the robbery. The prosecutor wished 
? recommend the prisoner to mercy, but the Lord 

‘Yor a journed ihe case to ascertain if the pri- 

"er baa been previously convicted, intimating 

iter (ion to commit him for trial. 


aur. 


—“RebiGious Map."—Walter Lloyd, twenty-two 
2°NS of wage, described as a clerk, was charged 
owers, at Worship-street, on Monday, 
damage, Alicia Lloyd, a widow, and 

of the prisoner, stated that she lived in the 
id, Dalston, Last Saturday night her 
to her house and demanded admittance, 
rom his previons bad character, she bad 
/'-m. He then threatened to kill his brother, 
“tew s stone through the window, doing 
© to the amount of one shilling and six- 

_ Outhe night of Friday last he had tried 

et ‘nto the house by a closet window from the 
en, and almoststrangled himself, She had to 
ght, frightened that if he 


1” honse forthe 7 


{ commit some aet of violence 
cid not sleep at home, 
yn of such 


th ivveguiar 
port of the a 


on was 


anyone present, Mr, Flowers said no one had said 
that he was not sane, but that he was a religious 
man. The Witness—“ I said mad, Sir—mad, He 
is insane on religious subjects, and a Sunday or two 
ago he interrupted the minister of the church in 
the middle of the service and begged that he, the 
minister, would come at once to his mother, who 
was in great tribulation of soul.” Witness also 
said that the prisoner was constantly preaching 
that ‘ those who will not follow the Lord cannot 
be saved.” Mr. Flowers asked the prisoner if it 
was true that he interrupted the minister. in 
the middle of the service, The prisoner said it 
was a lie; he did nothing of the kind, Mr. 
Flowers said he should remand the prisoner to the 
Hionse of Detention for a week, and during that 
tuse inquiries shonld be made respecting him, 

A Knotty Cab Question,—Major-General Pears, 
of H ther-creen, Lewisham, appeared at Greenwich, 
on Monday, to a summons to show cause why he 
refused to pay to Isaac Cole, a cab-driver, 8s., 
being the amount of a cab fare. On Sunday 
week the complainant was hired from off the cab 
rank at Lewisham, to proceed to the defendant's 
residence, and to convey four Jadies to Lee church. 
The distance from the cab rank to the house was 
stated to be a mile and a half, and from the house 
to Lee church two miles; three-fcurtls of the 
latter distance was along the same road back 
as the complainant had come, and the ques- 
tion v rai-ed as to whether the complainant 
was entitled to the same amount of fare as 
if he had driven the three miles and a half (the 
fraction constituting an entire mile. The fare for 
this, with two extra passengers, at 1s, per mile 
outside the radius, was charged at 5s,; and, com- 
plainant being also engaged to convey the ladies 
from church, a distance of two miles, 23, was 
charged as fare, and is. for the two extra passen- 
gers, making 8s. Mr. Maude said that, although 
the charge appeared unreasonable, yet, strictly, in 
law, cabmen were entitled to charge it, He thought 
it would be better on both sides if ‘in all caves of 
being called to a distance off the rank and having 
to traverse the same road back, a fare and a half 
were established ; and, as there was a dispute as to 
the exact measurement of the distance, he should 
make an order for payment of 7s. fare and 2s, cost 
of summons, refusing to allow complainant costs 
for loss of time in attending the court. 


“ChorL PARIENTS.” — Mr, Ricketts, solicitor, 
applied to Mr, Barker, at Clerkenwell, on Wednes- 
day, for a summons against Mr. and Mrs, Ritson, 
of the Fortune of War public-house, Maiden-Jane. 
under the following extraordinary circumstances 
His client, Mr, William Ford, of 4, Brandon-road, 
Islington, tallow-melter, was married to Miss 
Ritson, aged nineteen, on Monday morning last, at 
Trinity Church,Gray’s-inn-road, Having paid avisit 
to the British Museum, the marriage party went t« 
Mr. Harrison’s, at Pleasant-grove, York-road, Al] 
went as happy as a marriage-bell until about ter 
minutes to twelve, when Mrs, Ritson went to the 
room and said, “] want my Eliza.” No answer 
was made, and the newly-made bride, being afraid 
ran into another room, Mrs. Ritson took up the 
lamp, leaving about thirteen or fourteen people in 
the dark, went into the room, and, seizing Mrs. 
Ford by the hair of the head, said, “Come home, 
you cat!” Mr, Ford at that time interfered, saying, 
“She is my property now ; don’t touch her. I'l) 
protect her now.” Mr. Barker asked if the 
girl's parents had given their consent to the 
marriage. Mr. Ricketts answered in the ne- 
gative. The young woman on the morning 
of the marriage went out for the purpose, 
as she stated, of purchasing a herring, at 
that time having on neither bonnet nor sbawl. 
Her husband was in close attendance with proper 
apparel for his future bride, and he took her to the 
church. Mr, Barker—Was there any other assault 
committed? Mr. Ricketts said that when Mrs. 
Ritson had pulled the bride’s hair Mr, Ritson en- 
tered the room with about twenty navvies, and said 
to Mr, Ford, “I'll ruin you;” and to his daughter 
he said, “I'll do for you; you are mine.” By his 
order the men seized her, carried her down stairs to his 
house, and he now detained her there against her will. 
Mr. Barker—I suppose you do not want a sum- 
mons for illegally detaining. Mr. Ricketts—No; 
the husband wanted a summons for assault on his 
wife, and, as the wife could not get out to apply 
herself, he considered he was quite competent to do 
so. Last night he sent asurgeon to the Fortune of 
War to see his wife, but Mrs, Ritson would not 
allow him to have an interview with her, The 
applicant thought it very hard that his wife should 
be forced from him by navvies on his wedding 
night. Mr, Barker granted the summons, 


Miscnievous Caps,.—Allen William Nicholls, of 
Cambridge Hovse, Croxted-road, West Dulwich ; 
William Morehead Lyne, and Philip Lyne, of 
Morton House, Chancellor-road, West Dulwich, 
appeared at Lambeth, on Wednesday, in answer to 
asummons taken out against them for wilfully 
and maliciously breaking lamps, the property of the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company. Mr. Magnus 
Ohren, secretary of the Crystal Palace Gas Com- 
pany, and Mr. Charles Howard, of the Sonth 
Metropolitan Gas Company, attended to prose- 
cute. Mr, Edward 8. Campbell, barrister, in- 
structed by Mr. Neale, defended. The case 
excited a deal of interest, from the fact that 
for some time past a regular system of smashing 
public lamps has been carried on in the neighbour- 
hood of Penge, Sydenham, Dulwich, &c., and the 
two companies have been put to considerable 
expense in repairing damages. In a few weeks 
some 400 lamps belonging to the Crystal Palace 
Company and nearly 200 of the South Metro- 
politan Company had been broken in one district 
nlone, the damage amounting to something like 
£100. Tchard Taylor said, on Jan, 6, he was a 
constable in the P division. About a quarter 
before two o'clock on that morning, while on duty 
in West Dulwich, he heard the breaking of glass 
from the direction of the Palace-road. Atthecorner 


and, in order to see if they were the guilty parties, 
he hid lnmself by the roadside, The defendant, 
Vilham Lyne, threw a stone at a jamp and 


mashed the glass, upon which all of them laughed | 


loudly. On witness making his appearance the 
two Lynes ran away across the fielas, After a 
senrehing cross-examination by Mr, Campbell, the 


of that road he saw the three defendants coming, | 
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The prisoner, interrupting, said he was as sane as | magistrate said he had not the slightest doubt all 


three defendants were together in the matter, It 
was a very serious offence, and he now ordered 
each of them to pay the amount of damage and 
20s, fine, or fourteen days’ imprisonment. The 
fines were paid. 

Commirran or AN Hore. Swinpier —At the 
Tunbridge Wells Police Court, on Monday morn- 
ing, Charles Thomas Woodhouse, of military 
appearance, was charged with swindling Mr, 
Curteis, proprietor of the Mount Ephraim Hotel, 
Tunbridge Wells. From the evidence adduced it 
appeared that on the evening of the lst inst. the 
prisoner drove to the hotel in question and asked 
for a bed, requesting that his luggage, two large 
travelling-bags, apparently well filled, might be 
conveyed up to his room. He declined to allow 
the porter to unstrap his luggage, and ordered 
refreshments, He remained at the hotel until 
Sunday morning, when Mr, Curteis, having 
his suspicions aroused that the prisoner was 
the man who had swindled a number of 
hotel proprietors, sent for Chief Constable 
Combery, of the local police. On the arrival of 


that officer the prisoner's bill, £7 8s. 8d., was pre- 
sented to him, and a settlement requested. He 
said that he would attend to the matter directly, 
and went upstairs. In his absence the front door 
was locked, and, when he attempted to leave the 
house, he was unable todo so. When spoken to 
he said he had no money to pay the bill with, and, 
on unbuttoning the three coats he wore, it turned 
out that the two bags supposed to contain his 
luggage were wrapped round his body. He did 
not wear any waistcoat, a black sash being so 
arranged as to make it appear that he had one on. 
He had also a pair of boots concealed under his 
coats. The door of the room prisoner had 
occupied was found to be locked, and the 
key was subsequently discovered under a door- 
mat, On entering the room a curious sight 
presented itself, the floor being strewed with 
hay, large stones, and pieces of cardboard, Prisoner 
was then conveyed to the police station and 
searched, when a dirty shirt and necktie were 
found in his hat, and 74d, in his pockets. When 
at the Mount Ephraim Hotel the prisoner fared in 
asumptuous manner, having port wine with his 
dinner and cigars afterwards, He stated when ar- 
rested that he had been carrying on the same 
system of swindling for a long time, was per- 
fectly wretched, and did not care what became of 
him, When before the magistrates he refused to 
sive any account of himself, and said if the hay 
had been fonnd in his bags he might be a hay- 
dealer travelling with his samples. The Bench 
committed the prisoner for trial at the next quarter 
sessions for the county, 


Court MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN WILMSHURST,— 
On the 4th inst, a court-martial was opened on 
board the Victory, in Portsmouth Harbour, for the 
trial of Captain Wilmshurst, of her Majesty’s ship 
Flora, The charge was that the prisoner, having 
temporary command and authority in the Island 
of Ascension, ordered the work of clearing a wreck 
to be suspended, with a view to force a survey ; and 
at the sale he improperly bought in the vessel for 
asmall sum, and afterwards resumed the work of 
saving the cargo, thereby realising a handsome 
profit by the transaction, The trial lasted several 
days, and the prisoner was defended by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt. The proceedings were brought to a 
conclusion on Wednesday, and the result is that 
Captain Wilmsburst has been acquitted. 


ANOTHER MysTERIous DISAPPEARANCE —Mr, 
Roche, secretary to Mr, W. Strange, of the London 
Commission Exchange, left London, on Tuesday 
week last, for the purpose of transacting some 
business at Bath, and, if necessary, afterwards at 
Bristol. He should have returned, at the latest, 
on the following Wednesday evening, his presence 
having been required in London on Thursday 
morning, It had been arranged that he should 
write to Mr, Strange on Wednesday ; but he did 
not do so, nor up to the present time has 
anything whatever been heard of him, He was to 
have called upon the manager of the Bath Theatre, 
but that gentleman has written to say that he has 
not seen Mr. Roche. _ If an ordinary accident had 
happened to him, and he had fallen into the hands 
of respectable people, the probabilities are that 
either his wife or Mr, Strange would have heard of 
him, ashe had about his person a number of papers 
pointing out both his private residence and his 
place of business, We hope the publicity given to 
the circumstances will lead to some tidings of the 
missing gentleman. 


PERSON AND PRorERTY.—Two cases adjudicated 
upon in metropolitan courts of justice this week 
offer a striking contrast, The first was an offence 
agaiust the laws for the protection of property, 
and was heard at Monday’s sitting of the Central 
Criminal Court, at which a letter-sorter, on plead- 
ing guilty to stealing a letter and forging an order 
for the payment of £1 5s, was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. The other was an offence 
against the laws for the protection of persons, and 
was heard, on Tuesday, at the Worship-street 
Police Court. _A woman, while crossing a 
thoroughfare at Mile-end, was knocked down by a 
furiously-galloping horseman, Some of the bones 
of her feet were broken; she had been an inmate 
of the London Hospital during the past month, 
and with difficulty was enabled to be present at 
the trial. The horseman escaped with a penalty 
of 40s, 


A TERRIBLE CrimME!—PitcH AND Toss on 
Sunpay !—A correspondent sends ns the follow- 
ing narrative of a scene which he and others wit- 
nessed and took part in at the railway station at 
Willenhall, A thick chain, three little boys on 
each side and a bigger boy at the end, all hand- 
cuffed, Several poor women crying. Lots of 
children, and three policemen, One of the 
children was so little that a policeman had to wrap 
a handkerchief round his wrist to make the hand- 
cuffs fit. ‘“ What’s the matter— what have 
these boys done, and where are they going?” 
“Been a gambling, Sir. Going to Stafford 
for seven days."—“Gambling, did you say?” 
“ Yes, Sir, Pitch-and-toes,on a Suanday.’—*“ Piteh- 
and-toss | Do I understand you? Five little boys 
under twelve, and two not sixteen, “// going to gaol 
for pitch-and-toss?"  “ Yea, Sir, "—* Withont the 
option of a fine?” “ No, Sir, fined 6d,"—*‘ That's 
fa, Sd, for the sevens; I’ pay the lot.” “But 


PH 


then there’s the costs, Sir.”—‘‘ Well, what’s 
the total?” “ £4 0s, 6d,, Sir.” Now, as I under- 
stood neither of the boys had ever been in custody 
before, and, as their dress denoted, they must 
of necessity be exceedingly poor, I inquired of a 
Woman, wao appeared in great distress, the habits 
ot the boys, “ Tcanonly,” she said, “speak formy 
boy, Sir. He earns me 63, a week, He’s a good lad, 
I haven't money enough to free him ; and what 
he’s to do when he comes out of Stafford I don’t 
know. He can’t walk the twenty miles home.” 
Fortunately, two gentlemen appeared on the scene, 
and inquired particulars, which were soon forth- 
coming, “Scandalous!” said one, ** Monstrous!” 
said the other, “If,” Isaid, * any gentleman will 
join me in payment of the fine the boys shall be 
liberated.” Two yentlemen did join the writer of 
this; the fine was paid, and the boys unchained ; 
and, although the uckets were taken from Willen- 
hall to Stafford, the boys did not go to gaol_— 
Birmingham Post, 

Suicipg By AN Artist,—On ‘Tuesday morning 
the body of Mr, Robert Woodroff, an artist, re- 
siding at Bath, was taken from the river near that 
city, The deceased, who led a somewhat secluded 
life, had lately manifested symtoms of despon- 
dency. On Monday morning he left his residence, 
and as he did not return during the day the police 
were communicated with. About ten o'clock a 
man observed the body lying near the edge of the 
water. He got it out, and it was then found the 
the head of the unfortunate man had been pierced 
by a builet, and, as close at hand a pistol was 
found, it is presumed that the deceased shot him- 
self on the verge of the river, which caused the 
body to become submerged. The deceased was a 
bachelor, and was about fifty years of age. 

A Hearriess ScounpREL.—A fellow named 
Crabtree, who has been making a practice of 
duping and robbing girls under the promise that 
he intended to marry them, was committed for 
trial, on Monday, by the Birkenhead magistrates. 
A case in which he had deceived a young girl from 
Scotland, and robbed her of £10 and some other 
property, was proved ; and it was also proved that, 
though he has a wife and family at Birkenhead, he 
induced a young woman residing at Southport to 
marry him in November last, and that, after living 
with her afew weeks, he deserted her, 

Mourper AND Ropsery, — The journals of 
Bruges, in Belgium, contain accounts of the 
murder of a man named Braet, keeper of a small 
inn in that town, He was found in his bed, 
strangled, with the cord still round his neck. He 
had been first gagged and bound. Three Italians, 
hawkers of plaster statuettes, who lived with him, 
were the authors of the crime; they had dis- 
appeared after plundering the house, but were 
arrested the next day, The youngest, a lad of 
sixteen, has made a full confession, 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J, BERNSTEIN, Bethnal- 
green, stick manutacturer.— A. 8, DIMSDALE, Islington, builder, 
bk, DAVIS, Plumstead, clerk,—E, WIGAN, Liverpool, carpet 
warehouseman. 

BANKRUPTS —W, ROBERTSON, Islington, dealer in cigars. 
A. J, LEUTNER, Dalste . CUTLER, Bournemouth, builder,— 
M.D. TALLACK, Blackwall, marter mariner.—J. VARNHAM, 
Hatton-garden, dealer in glass.—R, GABBRTT, Kennington-park- 
road, estate agent. —B. RANGEL, Cambridge, photographer.— 
J. DBADDY, Whitechapel.—P. BRAND, Tottenham-court-road, 
builcer.—O, CROCKFORD, Holywell, manager to a public com- 

pany.—-S. V. BEHRENS, Jewin-street, City, merchant. — 

WV. J. ARNOLD. Sandy, coal merchant,—b. M ATLHKWS, Water- 
loo-road.—T, EGAN, Cheapside, tailor.—S. HORNER, Bourne- 
mouth, mason.—J. T, BAY¥ORD, ‘Totterh»m-court-road.—W, 
NOAKES, Rotherfield, farmer.—G. LOWER, Brighton. baker.—G, 
SHIRLEY, Kennington-lene, dealer in pc ultry.—J.SM1TH Staines, 
baker.—W. W. MOWBRAY, Rotherhithe, pilot.—T, P, THOMAS, 
Islington, auctioneer. —H, LUCAS, Woburn-mews, Russell- 
+quare,—G. GIBBS. Rainham, whitesmith.—H. TARR, Surbiton, 
clerk in holy orders.—G, T. F. JOHNSON, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
cbemist—W. PIKE, Hackney-road, boot manufacturer. — F, 
SOLOMON, Higham, baker.—W, BARTON, Adstock baker.—G, F, 
TAIGEL, Holvorn, baker —H. C, BLACKBURN, Whetstone, 
chemist—A. J., A. F, and J, WARILLOW, Birmingham, paper 
manufacturers. —D, CALEB, Long Ashton, licensea victualler — 
H. BALNKS, Huddersfield, yarn agent, and KE, BAINES, Hudders- 
field, bookkeeper.—G. H. LORD, Leeos, ironfounder.—J, OWEN, 
Monks Coppenhall, fruiterer.—W, LITTLE, Holderness, farmer.— 
W. CROOKES, jun., Liverpool, and G. D. STORRY, Kingston-on- 
Hull, seed-crushers.—8. TAYLOR, Liverpool, licensed victualler. 
J.NEILD, Southport, tailor.-'. DERBY =HIRE, Wigan, shopkeeper, 
W. PEM#ERTON, Warrington, stationer.—H., N., A., and S 
KNOWLES, Manchester, cotton-spynners.—G. FAIRBROTH RR, 
Heywood, cotton-dealer,—C, N, BOYLE, Liv 1.—T. JONEs, 
Abery-twith, innkeep-r.—B MANTLE, Birmingham.—J. LEWIS, 
jun., Isle of Wight, general dealer.—T. WAREHAM, Coventry, 
grocer.—J. GANDY, Bolton, paperhar J. HARRIS, Burnley, 
plasterer, — L. STANWORTH, Burniey, stonemason, — G Ph 
FLOOD, Blunham, butcher.—_J. I, BANKS, Bristol, hat mannu- 
factarer,—H. R. CLARKE, Bristol, lithographer.—J. AFFLECK, 
Middlesborough, auctioneer,—G, M. WESLEY, Birmingham, tailor, 
WwW. RIDGWAY, Westbromwich, brewer —J. ARMSTRONG, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, cattle-salesmau.—W. PICKLES, Wakefield, con- 
tractor.—J. HOWARD, Hulme, commission agent.—W. HALL, 
King’s Bromley, beerhouse-keeper.—G. HANKINSON, Hulme, 
grocer —K, M. HILLIEK, Pembroke Dock, clerk.—S, GLOYN 
Milton Abbott —H. BEER, Honiton Clyst, farmer.—W, ELLIOTT, 
Chapeltown, beerhoure-keeper.—S, DA WS, Somercotes, labourer, — 
G. HARTLEY, Sheffield, joiner. —J. SMITH, Kingswinford, 
licensed victualler.—A. LONG, Bradford, venetian-blind maker. 
S. WOODROW, Bracford, beerseller.—R. LaW1S, Liangacock* 
labourer.—R, PARRY, Liangaffo, cattle-cealer.—J. 0, WATSON, 
Layerthorpe, actioneer.—R. KY RE, Kirkby, buteher.—H. CLIFT, 
Bodmin, wendealer —R. GREGGERY, Braunton, dealer in wines, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION,—J, SMITH, Dundee, veterinary 
surgeon. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 12 

BANERUPIUE ANNULLED.—W. SPENCE, junior, Kentish 
Town, clerk, . 

BANKRU PTS,—F, ANGERSTEIN, Lombard-street, merchant. 
A. WYLIE, Hammersmitn,—T. CONNELL, Notting-hill, clerk.— 
J, BELL, Bournemouth, grocer —A, J. BUISSON, Brighton —T. 
LONG, Gray's-inn-road, grocer. —J. HALES, Hampstead-road, 
greengrocer.— P, BRANN'N, Isle of Wivht, architect.— H. W, 
KING, Great Yarmouth, fish merchant.—G. BUGBEK, Battersea 
Vark, bullder.—J. COOPER, Kentish Town-road, taiior.—M. 
MOss, Euston-road, carriage-dealer.—J. W. JAFFRAY, Keppie- 
street, Russell-square, schoolmaster. - BOWER, Sittingbourne, 
licensed victualier.—W. BILLETT, sen. and W. J. BILLET, 
jun., Southampton, wireworkers.— A. GRANVILLE. Newbury, 
papermaker.—T, JONHS, Beham.—W. KENDRICK, Weet. 
minster, funmaker.— ¥. DvD. FLETCHER, Wimbiedon, butcher, — 
J, MARSHALL, Holloway.—W. NOBBS, Downton, grocer —H, P, 
STEBBING, Gracechurch-street, commission agent,—J. G RAY, 
Uferd.—W. KEELER, Isle of Sheppy.—J. GOLDING, Exmouth= 
street, coaldeaier, —G@. STRADLING, Bethnal-green, tin-plote 
worker —G. H. BROCKBANK, Cemden Town, pianotorte-maker, 
W. ABBOTT. Nowing-hill, cheesemonger.—W, P oplar, 


DOBSON, Le 
Leeds, engineer 
J, @ MARL 
commission agent —K, & 
Derlington, confectioner. 
JOHNSON, jun., Burslem, potter,—J, CUUK, Sheffield, beerhouse- 


r 
N, 


“rt, tailor.—H. NOBLE, 
UE, Salford, grocer,—s, 


J. 


keeper —L. HUNT, Odeumbe, shoemaker. 
collier.—vL. BOWEN, Blanaevon, tai . RICHARDS, Kinver, 
F. MANSFIELD, Lyme Regis, innkeeper,—G. TAYLOR, W 
cester, tendealer. WRIGHT, Newport, Shropehire, shoe mar 
facturer —E. M SYKES. Cheltenham, teacher of music.—J. B, 
AINSWORTH, Higher Tranmere,—T. SPICKERNELL, Christ- 
cburch, Hants, pork butcher.—A. EDWARDS, Stainland, con- 
tractor. — B, GKOCOTT, Birkenhead, earthenware-deaier, — J, 
THOMPSON, Birkenhead, pork buteher.—W. H*MMING, Act 
juxta-Birmingham, baker,—A. WOODs, Westfield, lsbourer.— 
J. KEYNOLDS, Birmine ham, lath cleaver.—W. N LOR, Holi- 
fox, wool-ceater—T, WARKINER, Long Renningtwon, outcher, 
W._L. HOLLINGSWORTH, Sutton-npon-Trent shopkeeper —J, 
URMONDKOYD, Great Horton, lb: erseller.—J, RAND, jun, 
Maldon, refreshment-house keeper. —K, KNIGHT, Southampton, 
schoolmistress. J, WRIGLEY, Salfora, clerk.J. MinW ERS, 
Gatesnead.—W, HIND, Rampton, farmer, —P. BYERLIEK, Devon 
port, dsiryman,—M. RERGEANT, Wigan, greonprocer. a 
VANES, Birminghom, her-retatler,-W. ASHWELE, Whirsen. 
dine, farmer, 


KE. EVANS, Dawley, 


ES nS PRES 


‘ 


pa 
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’ 

HRISTY MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES 8 

HALL, Piccadilly.—EVERY NIGHT at Fight ; Wednesdays 

and Saturdays Three and Fight, All the Year Roond, The ae 

y now permanently increased to This -one Performers, io 

toown eminence, the largest and best thiopian Troupe in the 
world, —Fauteuils, 5s. ; Statla, 3s. ; Aste - ‘oan itall 
we . i. 

eho a aig etd Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS, 


JOLIN MUSIC.—ROBERT COCKS and 


8 CATALOGUE (gratis and postage-free) of MUSIC 
for vise —— Violoncello, and Contra-Baseo, including Duets, 
Trion, Quarteta, Quintets, Septets, Symphonter, and Overtures for 
a full Urchsstra, Piano and Violia Trios ; Pinno, Violin, and 
Violoncello Quartets ; Piano, Violm, Tenor, and Violoncello Sym- 

honies and Overtures a8 Sept: ta; Studies, Exercises, Instruction 
Booke, and Treatises on ptringed Enstrumenta ~ London: New 


Burlington-street. a - 


-IGH-CLASS MUSIC, gratis and postage- 

free —No, }. Catviogue ef High-Class Music, for Students, 

&c. No. 2. Themntic Cotslgue of the wi¢ely popular works, The 
Student's Practice and The Classical Pianist, Edited by Brinley 


shards, 
ala : Rowerr CooKs and Co., New Burlington-st 


W LETS.—NEW PATTEBNS FOR CUTTING OUT 
oo, TOM RESSES COLOURED FASHIONS. 


HE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN 


(JANUARY) ; 8 most Inatructive and Useful Magazine for 
Yadies. ‘Tne following subjects are among ita contents :-— 

Two Charming ‘Winter Dresses. 

Paris Fashions. Needlework Patterns. 

Ball and Visiting Toilets. Household Recipes, 

Should be in every Household. Only Sixpence Monthly. 
London: WARD, Look, and TYLER, Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row. 


WEST FASHIONS IN TOILETS FOR BOTH LADIES 
TEE DD CxILDREN —THE BEST PATTERNS IN NBEDL&- 
WORK .— Une Shilling Monthly, post free; Yearly, !4s., 


ps7 BNGLISHWOMAN'S | DOMESTIC 
ie most useful or ies - 
siahea, She vet of he cnitablenees| being Ha coreasing circulation. 


A Banner Soren in Colours. Children's Clothes, Ball Toilets. 


Large Plate. | Househoid Information. 
eoetiae ine \. Entertainments and Concerts. 


Brides’ Toilets. Winter Dresses. 
London : WARD, LOUK, and TYLER, Paternoster-row. 


** Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Books sarpass all others.” 


EBETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. Coloured Plates. Prices 74, 6d, 
BEETON'S BVERY DAY COOKERY. 3s. 6d. 
BEETON's ENGLISH WOMAN’s COOKERY. 1s. 
London: WARD, LOOK, and TYLER, Paternoster-row. 


seen ee eee 

LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC s for 

— .second Year, Price 1s. ; yost-free for thirteen 

stam ig mo Directions for the Management of Gardens 

throughout the Year; alsoa List of all the New Fiowers,—T. ‘I’. 
LEMARE, }, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, EC, 


HE HYGEIAN ALMANACK for 1869, 

mesial tetepneien, Jy, and may be 

moet information, is now ready, an d 

oper A BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Ruston-road, 

‘London, and of ali the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's 
vi bie Universal Medicines throughout the world. - 

keellers supplied on the usual trade terms at the College, 


as above, 


IANOS Let on Hire for any er ertod 
YEARS’ SYSTEM OF PURCHASE. 
ied ee in London, of every description and price, 


t 
72 and 73, Bisho te-strest Within, E.C, 
PBACHEY, Maker, 3 ED ee 


IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 
LET on HIBE the following PIANOFORTES, for three 
after which, and ny ene further charge whatever, 
becomes the pro; 
ge. per quarter. ; Piceolos, 3gs. per quarter; Cottage Pianos, 
% 10a, per quarter; Drawing-room Model Cottage, £3 178. per 
uarter, ‘These ieee warranted, and of the best manu- 
i ‘are-Rooms, 
104 aa 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
Jury award, Internstionai Exhibition, 1962: Honourable Men- 


tion for good and cheap Pianos to” Moore and Moore, 


FI ABMONIUMS.— MOORE and MOORE'S 
Mare: Roomn, 184 and Ths mishopagate-stzeot Within, E.G. 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three. 
, i hase to all of t n 
a cart =” Tareas bopagaee street, ‘KC. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London. 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE of 

L URES on GEOLOGY, on FRIDAY, JAN. 22, Nine a.m, 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, 
atthe same hour A Shorter Course will be given oa ‘Thursday 
Evenings. from Eight to Nine, First Lecture, Jan, 21; Text-book, 
Lyell’s * Blements of Geology.” Prof. Tepnant accompanies his 
Students to the Public Museums and places of Geological interest 
fm the country. He gives Private Inst enetion 
Geology, at his residence, 14%, Strand, W.C, 3 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS: 

Indispensable accompaniments to youth on their return to 

school sre ROWLANDS’ ACASSAR Ob for promoting the 

and for beautifying the hair ; ROWLANDS’ KALY DOR, 

or the skin and complexion , and ROWLANDS' OVONTO, or 

Pearl Dentifrice, for beautifying the teeth and preserving thegumr, 
Bold at 20, Hatton-garden, aud by all Chemiste and Perfumers. 

‘Ask for * Rowlands'” articles. 


pueraceto -NUT TOILET POWDER 
imparts to the akin # natural whiteness, youthful delicacy, 


softness inable by mo other means, 2. 6d. per box. Soi 
a Ee PLERSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


IMMEL’S Ihlang-Ihblang, or the Flower of 
Flowers; Jockey Club, Wood Violet, Tea Flowers, Coffee 

wers, Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar. Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 96, Surand ; 24, Cornhill ; 124, Regent-st., London, 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the 

head with this Wash, in two or three days the hair 

hecomes its original colour, and remaing so. 10s, 6d., sent for 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 244, High Holborn, and all Chemists, 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 

London, ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes super- 

fixous hair from the face, neck, and arms, wivhout effect to the 
skin. Price 3a, 6d, ; sent for 54 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


y 2 
NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or GLOBULES is the suc- 
cessful and pepular Remed adopted by the Medical Profession fer 
Indigestion. Sold in bottles and boxes, from 24, with full direc- 
tions, by Thomas Morson and Son, 31, 43, and 124, Sonthampton- 
row, Russell-square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chem iste ; 


bus ask for “ Morson’s ” Pepsine. 


EE 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 
neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore ‘Throats, or Lungular A ffections ? 
The first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Sold in boxes, In 14d. ; tins, 26, 9d each,—T. Keatir zg, Chemist, 79, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists. Vc. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, 

the great REMEDY of the day ix Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORUDYNE : a few doses will cure incipient c Caution : 
The extraordinary medical reports on the mer of chlorodyne 
renders it important thet the public should obtain the Fen ine, 
which is now sold under the ion of Government authorising 
astamp bearing the words Dr, J. Coilis Browne's Chivrodyre,” 
without which none is genuine, See decision of Viee-Chanceilor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” July 16, 1864. Sold in bo. tles, 
tn. 1d, #. Md, and 4s. 6d., by all Chemista. Sole manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London. 


ES 
URE NEWFOUNDLAND COD-LIVER 
OLL.—Recent Importation.—Analysed and reported on 
pr.s00tT, MD, LECP., F.L8, d&e.—“ sir—l have muc 
asure in teatimony to the purity and excellence of the 
“Liver Of] imported by you. I have repeatedly prescribed and 
tested the same, which @) purely of bepstic origin—a point 
of great weight with to ita therapeutic value—indeed, | may 
add that it is os ine and efficient « Fish Oil as the profession 
can employ._Hexay S0oTT, M.D., 't, Upper Woburn-piace, 
Ruseell-eq.—To Mr. Thomas Keating, 79, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard.” 
Halt-pints, is. 6d, ; Pints, $a, 64, ; Quarts, 4s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


ears of suffering), 
ten Mr. EB. H. ish, 
Druggists at Is, 1d. por box. 


») SEFUL DRESSES 
500 ODD USEFU 4 


Porter's Stock, amounting to £648 15a, 7d., bought at 554 per cent 
off the cost price ; Williams's Stock, amounting to £1143 7s. 6d., 
bought at 674 per cent off the cost price ; Chegwidden's Stock, 
amounting to £536 lbs, 74., bought at 44) per cent off the cost 


in Mineralogy and of short lengths, from 2 to 20 yards each, amounting 


CLEARING 
f 
JOHN HARVEY and SON'S 
Stook of 
SILKS, LINENS, DRESSES, &c 


james SPENOE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, 
e 


A NEW FABRIC FOR EVENING DBESSES. 


Ty MAR ss bs GRENADINE, 
richly Fi and Striped in every known ¥ 

A magnificent colfection of Patterns, ie ta to 35s, Full Dresr, 
cD 


pias 


WILL NOT TARNISH WITH WEAR, 
URE BULLION TARLATANS, 


ir taking stock) the remaining portion of the above Stock, 
Scuthae with several Oddments of their own, sta * 


Stars, Spots, Stripes, and s varie of other objects. Further Reduction in Price, 
A most gat alt reas In White and all Colours For Fourteen Dag only. 
Also 1600 F' ew rs each, reat ns. 
M0 PETER HOBLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, = Barga 
3 A K ER and CRI SP, 
198, t-street, 


‘ROWN PROPERTY. 
AMALGAMATION ara OFFICIAL AUTHORITY 


of the 
PREMISES, NO, 54, KING-STREET, 
and the Galleries thereto belonging, 
WITH NO, 19, REGEN L-STREET, 

The increase of business and its iuevitabie concomitant (want 
of space) have led the Proprietors to possess themselves of the 
Premises in the rear of their well-known Establishment. 

THE EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS 
having been contracted for, and in order to give up the premises 
into the hands of the workmen, it becomes abeolute that the 
Goods, Chattels, and Effects should be 
CONVERTED INTO CASH AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, 
with a view of avoiding eoil and damage, 

To effect this with ory and promptitude, it is clearly appa- 
rent to Messrs, Baker oa 
PRICK ALONE 
will be the inducement to the maiceny of bu; 
may be relied on with the most implicit confi 

A REDUCTION FROM THE ORIGINAL PRICES 
has been made that it will be difficult for those who inspect the 
pesonthed avoid being tempted to purchase very largely upon this 
occasion. 

Mosers. Baker and Crisp's great experience in business has 
convinced them that the pabi ic can hardly form a true and just 
opinion of the merits of a Stock under forced eale by Lists, Tariffs, 
or Quotations of Prices, from the fact that it is almost absolutely 
necessary to see and examine the goods enumerated ; but at the 
same time, when a comparative list (that is, a list showing 
relative cost and value, as compared with the prices for which 
the Goods are now to be sold) ix offered upon the guarantee and 
respectability of a firm ef some Twenty Years’ Standing, it is 
respectfully hoped that customers will understand that 

REAL AND LEGITIMATS INDUCEMENTS 
are offered for their benefit. 
Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
ON SALE THIS DAY, AND DURING THE WEEK. 
STOCK VALUKD AT £24,350, 
in which is comprised every class of Goods that is at once 

Fashionable, Useful, and Ornamental, 

all reduced in price, #0 as not to realise more than 

about £4000, 
Baker and Criep, Silkmercers and General Drapers, 
198, Regent-atreet. 


ICHOLSON’S SILKS for 1869, 
Patterns of £10,600 worth post-free. 
50 to 5%, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner of Cheapside), Leadon, 


ICHOLSON’S DINNER SILKS for 1869. 
Patterns of £16,000 worth post-free. 
50 te 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner of Cheapside), London, 


oO 2324 MANTLES. 
A magnificent assortment of Opera Mantles and Jackets, 
in ali the owen and mest Tarhionable Materiala of Oriental, 
French, German, Scotch, and Yorkshire manufacture, at prices 


varying from | guinea to 8 ga. 


Beoks of [iustration free en application, 
I MPORTANT to 


LADIES. 
Now Selling 


200 Pieces of Rich Foreign SILK VELVETS, manufactured 
expreasly for Dreases and Jackets, at 30 cent below value, 
Prices 3a, 6d., 48, 56., 64., 78, 98. 6d., 98. per yard; any length 


cut. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., W. 


‘MANUFACTURER'S STOCK 


of the Bichest French Chéné SILKE, 
comprising Light, Medium, and Dark Volours, 
Price £2 14s, 6d, to 3 ge. the Full Robe, 
‘These Silks are fully 20 per cent below value, 
Patterns free. —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxford-street, w. 


AMILY MOURNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be 
Obtained at the most reasonable prices. 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 

Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
England (with dressmaker, if desired} K ¥ receipt of letter, order, 
or telegram ; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Illustrations, to 
all parts of the world. 

‘The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
The largest and most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe, 
PETER ROBLNSON'S. 


consequently it 
66 that such 


As a Guarantee for Wear is =) Maker's Name is woven in the 
Piece, 


+ 

UPERIOR BLACK SILKS, 
by Tappissier, Bonnet, and other celebrated Makers, 

PETER ROBINSON would invite the especial attention of 

purchasers to the superior makes and qualities of his 
BLACK SILKS, 
and the very reasonable prices at which they are sold, He now 
supplies good useful Black Silks from 45s, to 763. the Full Dress, 
‘aud superior and most enduring qualities from 3} to 10 gs, 
Patterns free.—Addreas Peter Robinson, 256, Regent-street, 


MPORTANT and Unusual STOCK SALES, 
2000 Real Seal Jacketa, 
originally £10, for 5}@6. 
CHAS, AMO'TT and COMPY,, 61 and 62, Saint Paul's. 


-MPORTANT and Unusual STOCK SALE 


2000 good Chemises, worth Is. 9d,, for i0jd. 
3000 pairs lovg-cloth Drawers, worth is, 6d., for 94d, 
1000 Chemises, with plaited fronts, richly trimmed, 
worth 9a, 6d, for 38, lid. 

HOO Chemises, trimmed work, worth 4s, 1i4., for la, 114d. 
1000 Rich Nightgowns, with insertien, worth 7s. 64., for 38. 11d, 
Catalogue of £20,000 worth of Goods 

post-free. 
CHAS, AMOT'T and COMPY., 


MPORTANT and Unusual STOCK SALES. 


£7000 worth Fancy Dresses, from 3s, lid. to 1 guines ; 
worth from 10s, 6d. to 2 gs. 
Patterns post-free. 
CHAS. AMOTT and COMPY., 61 and 62, Saint Paul's. 


N ICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS for 1869, 
Patterns of £10,000 worth poset-free, 

50 to 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner of Cheapside), London, 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 


1869.—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom are 
invited to write for 500 Patterns of New Dress Materials post- 
free. The following are among the novelties, in all colours :— 

‘The Chéné Malabar Cloth .. 9%. 90. for 12 yards, 

‘The Sultana Reps... es 8H. 21d. 4, 10° 4, 

The Shet Dregues «. « 68. 6d.,, 12 ,, 

The Reps deSuez = oe oe 9. dd. ,, 12 4, 

‘The Broch6 Camlet .. + H9e. 94 ,, 12 4, 

The New Persian Peplin .. We. 9d.,, 12 


bi and 62, Saint Paul's, 


———— arenes sul Lis ee Ms. 9d. ,, 12 4, 

[MPORTANT and Unusual STOCK SALES, he Arabian Teil Ldiaeye”” Heo 18 
£8000 worth of BLACK and FANCY SILKS, ‘The Limey Re wee 28 Od. 4 10, 

1%, 11d. to 4ge, Full Dress ; "The Egyptian Cloth .. > Wald. . Wy, 

worth doubie the money. The Droguet de Cretonne .. 188, #d. ,, 12) ,, 


‘The Abyssinian Keps.. «+ 1%, Gd ,, 10 ,, 

Roubaix Silk Reps, 25" 6¢,, 3is. 6d.; best made, 58s. 6d. the 
Dresa ; Rouvaix Reps,with Flowers Embroidered by Hand, 22s, 6d. 
the Dress ; French Merinos from 1s, 44d. yard, tn all Colours, 

Pavterns post-tree. 
Nicholson's, 50 to 53, 8t. Paul's churshyard, London. 


Catalogues of the entire Stock post-free, 
CHAS, AMOTT and COMPY.,, 6i and 62, Saint Paul's. 


ALL WINTER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRICES, 


N OURNING, 1 Guinea and a Half the 
Dress,—J ANUS CORD, manufactured expressly tor Messrs, 
JAY, and recommended them as the best, the cheapest, and 
the most durable mater: at the price, for Mourning. Janus 
Cord makes up remsrkebly well, and Ladies who at this season of 
the year wear black for choice will find it an excellent wearing 
Dress. JAYS’ GENERAL MOURNING WaREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


in Terry Silk Poplins, Yeddo Woot Poplins, 
Merinox, Roman Repps, Linseya, Sera, Ac., 
from 7s 6d, to 25s,, being nearly half price, 

PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxtord-street, 


HEAP DRAPERY,—Odd Lots and 


Remnants at merely Nominal Prices, being the remains of 


7 F 
(1 OLD PENCIL-CatE for 2s., richly 
a engraved, with handsome seal top, reserve ot leads, ring 
and slide, for chain, er shuts up for pocket. Warranted Real Gold, 
In box, free sud safe per post, 24 stamps ; ditto, incruswd with 
urquoise, 38 stamps.—'L, A. JUNES, Jeweller, 352, Essex-road, 
Islington, N. 


JiLVER WATCH for 21s., with Written 
Guarantee for Twelve Months, Evam-1 diel, sunk secor da, 
jeweiled in four hol-s exgine-turned cases. In box, free and safe 
per regietered pest, 22s. ; Superior Finished Ditto, 26s. Ladies’ 
blegent oa Watch, 5is.—T, A JONES, Jeweller, 352, Essex-road, 
islington, N, 


price, Having dering the lat few weeks been selling the 
above stocks, we have now left on hand an accu vulation 


altogether to above 10.000 yards, consisting of Linens, 
Towellinge, Longeloths, Sheetings, Musli.s, Flennels, Woollens 
Short and Long Lengths of Dresses, Linseys, Serges, 
Merinoee, Silks, Velvets, Velveteens, Lace, Ribbons, Trimmings 
&e ; also, Odd Pairs of Hosiery, Gloves, Stays, Skirts, Under 
clothing, Jackets, Manties. and Shawla Some being slightly 
ott and out of condition, a liberal reduction will be made on the 
whole. 

Carriage paid on all parcels above 20e, in amount. 

Ozxnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from almost every 
railway station in London, 


HENRY GLAV 
$3410 537, New Oxford-nteeet, W.C. —— SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 

= kK masa wi BB for wear as seal oliver, 

SIMPSON and COMPANY for| fereniri te fatem—Per dn et) ete 
e Silky, Dresses, Rebbons, Table Spoons - ~- L100, 118 0 

Velvets, General Drapery, Trimmings, Dessert ditto . a oe - 100,110 0 

Shawls, Yrines, Lace, ‘Tea Spoons .. «e “ eo . O12 0,, 018 6 

Mantles, Hosiery and Gloves, Flowers, &., Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 


Wholexaie and Retail, 
ds of Thirty Years at 
50, and 53, Farringcon-strest, 
ed down for Sty Improvements, 
Tem: ry Place of Business, 
4, Farringdon-street, B.C, 
within three minutes’ walk of the 
Farringdon-street and Ludgate-hill stations, 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNI>HING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOG E gratis and 
post-paid it contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of hie 
unrivalled STOCK of Silver ana Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Urns aud Kettles, 
Britannis Metal Goods, Tavie Cutlery, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | Clocks avd Candelabra, 
Stoves and Fenders, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Marble Chimney pieces, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Kitchen Ranges, Redding and Bed-hangings, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Ten Trays, Turnerv Goods, &c., 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms 
at 09, Uxford-street, W.; 1, LA, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
ano 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-) arc, London. 


wi HCURITY against LOSS and MISTAKE, 

4 Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 

INK. The Lest and biackest for marking Cresta, Names, and 

Initials, &c., upon Household Linen, Wear Apparel, &c, Price 

ln, per bottle, Pre; only by B, BR. Bond, 10, BISHOPSGATE- 

STREET WITHLN, London, Sold by all Chemists, Stationers, do, 
‘Trade Mark, A UNICORN. 


fy SV ELE and CO,’8 BALL and EVENING 
k DRFSSES.—A Display of new Designs for Ball and Evening 
Costume, Skirts en panicr for young Ladies, from 25s, 6d. the Dress, 
Fancy Tarlatans, from 5s, 11d. the Dress. 
* Gold and Silver ditto, from 10s, 6d. the Dress, 
White Washing Grenadine Robes, from 12s, $d. ; worth 21, 
8. and Co.'s special Staff of Workers expedite Ladies’ Ball Skirts 
at the Shortest Notice, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho, W. 


ELVETEENS. 
SEWELL and CO’'S New Silk-finished VELVETEENS in 
BLACK and all Colours, which wear well and retain their 
colour. Prices from 3a. to 5a, 94, per yard. 
Compton House, 44, 45, and 46, Gld Compton-etreet ; and 46 and 
47, Frith-street. Soho-equare, W. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, 


for centre of Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Kasy- 
chairs, @ great improvement on the ordinary Ottuman. Only of 
Filmer and Son, Upholsterers, 31 and 42, Berners-street, Oxiord- 
street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charler-street. An Iilustrated 
Catalugue post-free, 


I EAUTIFUL HAIR, 

Mrs, 8, A. ALLEYS WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never 
fails to quickly restore grey or faded hair to its youthful colour and 
beauty. It stops che hair from falling off. It prevents baldnes , 
it promotes luxuriant growth ; it causes the hair to grow thick 
and strong. It removes all dandruff. It containa neither oil nor 
dye. In large Bottles, price Six Shulings, Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers,—Dépét, 265, High Heiburn, Londen, 


tants ol hak So SHIRTS. 
Six for 40s. ; Six for 45s, 
Best Materials and Well Made, 
HENKY WITHERS, 9, Pouliry. 


F. THOMAS and CO’S PATENT 

e SEWING-MACRINES work both sides alike, For 

domentic purposes, Tailors, Ov rs, Mantle-makers, Bootmakers, 

Upholsterere, Saddiers and others —W F. Thomas and Co., the 

original Patentees, | and 2, Cheapside; and Regent-circus, Oxtord- 
ttrect. 


ASHING -MACHINES.—The VOWEL 

WASHING-MACUINE has received eleven Silver Medals 

and First Prizes 1468, including s laree silver medal and ten gold 

ducatsa presented by HLM the King of Sweden and Nerway. 

Letters of approval from all parts of the globe, the Inet two years 

especially. see New Catalogue, free by post. BRA DFORD and 
v,, 63, street, London ; and Cathedral-steps, Manchester. 


LAmELover's PYRETIC SALINE, 
Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Head- 
ache.—Sold by #11 Chemists; and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, 
Chemist, 113, Holborn-hill, London, 


OUT or RHEUMATISM is quickly 
Relieved and Cured in a few da Ld that celebrated 
Meola by all Medicine Venere, at 1s, 144 and te. 94, pet Dox, 
a ‘endera, ¥ 
obtained through any Ohemist, salsa as rs) 


ei Patent Machine Oil does not clog 
or corrode, Seta freely in motion, and aaves half the labour 
in working sewing, washing, printing, and Cy eae machines, 
lathes, locks, maugles, and machinery of allkinds, Retail every- 
where; and wholesale at the Worke, 3, Chapel-st., Finsbury, E.C, 


N O MORE MEDICINE. — Dyspepsia, 
Phthisie, Constipation, all Stomachic, Nervous, and Liver 
Complaints cured, without medicine, inconvenience, or ex by 
by U BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA Poon. 
70,000 cures, including that of his Holiness the Pope, of which an 
extract is sent gratis on demand, 1 1b., 28, 94. ; 24 Ib., 408,— 
Du Barry and Co,, 77, Regent-quadrant ; and 4, Cheapside; 61 
Gracechurch-street ; 63 and 155, Oxford-i London, Also, 
Du Barry's Revalenta Chocolate Powder. Sold by all Grocers 
and Cheusisie, 


SALE 


8t, Paul’s-churchyard, have decided to clear out (previous 


— : ce a ee 


JAN, 16, 1869 


—_____ 


TO THE 


LLUSTBATED TIM E8 
regulring Numbers to Complete Sets order 
ead move lag a turn or al pretere Shir ‘ete 

pm gs erred, " 
print), on receipt of 4 stampe for each Doe ae Welles: (te ‘a 
T, Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Royal Insurance Buildings Lombard ; 
Royal Insurance Buildings, North Jolavettnt Lteraoal. 


Capital, £2,000,000 Sterling. 
Total Ananal ‘aavenne exceeds... . +. £800,000, 
Accumulated Funds in hand +. ve £1,500,000, 


ea FR DEPARTMENT, 
fe and Annu! ‘un eo ek te 
Special Advantages— 4 5 SLI 
remption of Annes from debility of Partnership. 
nuses »mong the largest ever dl by J 
a Cry na tte iL ngadiag 7 seta toa! 
ew Life Insurances n ffected wil 
an Increased Share of the Profits, a 
OBE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums in 1867, £460,553, 

Reduction of Duty.—Since this first took piace the increase 
business of the ai_has exceeded other O: o 
shown by 7PM we Return aera =_— 

Prompt and lberai settlement of Lonves. 


([OMPEREATION in CASE of INJURY 
anda FIXED SUM in Case of DEATH, 2 
caused by Accident of any kind, 
may be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. Innures £1000 at Death, 
and an Allowance at the rate of £6 Week for Injury. ‘ 
Officos—84, Cornhill; ‘and 10, Hegent-street, i 
<< _ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOHNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is exeellent 

and pure 

Retr eae -— 

haces ESSENCE OF COFFRER, 
One Teaspoonful 


makes 4 on) 
of supericr Coffes, 


jos ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is supplied 
in Botties with 
a Sepa glass steppers, 


Jouxsron's ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


Saves thne, 
and is economical 
ee to the Housekeeper, 


J OuNSTON'S: ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is convenient 
for use 
es me = _in Hotels, 


JouNston's ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is convenient 
for use 
Sa yee, haus in Offioss, 


J OBNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
is especially 

suitable for use 

on board Bhip, 


J OHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
in prepared 
for export 

ee _b ailClimates, 


‘JOHNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


JOHNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
the Unie ington, 
Prepared by JAMES JOHNSTON. Pelion” 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 


Grateful and Comforting.—The “Civil Service Gazette” 
remarks :—'* The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his 
homoopathic preparation of cocoa has never been sed by any 
experimentalist.” Prepared solely by JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homcopathic Chemists London. Sold by the Trade in all parts, 
in }1b., 41b., and I 1b., packets, tin-lined and isbelled, 


42 CARACOAS COCOA 


owes its peculiarly fine firvour and especial ex- 
cellence to the celebrated Caraccas Nut and other 
__ choice growths of Cocoa with which it is prepared, 
RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons under Homeopathic treat- 
ment, a» well as to others in delicate health, a 
valuable andfavourit article of diet. 


TO HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS. 


HE NUTRITIOUS COCOA EXTRACT, 
for HORSES and CATTLE. 
It will put a Horse into conasion when al: other means have 
‘ailed. 
It will bring Cow to her milk when all other means have failed, 
It increases and enriches produce, 
Horses ted on the Nutritious Cocoa sre always 
Leaders in the Field, 
Winners at the Steaplechase, 
as “sa heme ray “5 
and tnvar' @ Prizes at the Agricultural Shows. 
** Bell's Life,” July 4, 1868, st is thy 
nti Bend in he aly ang anys 8 the finest aud cheapest 
25 js, #8 Sample, sent free to any addrees for | 
J. LIVESEY, Manager North British oautle: Food Company. 
Lonéen Dépét, 173, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


When you ask for 


reminds LD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits. 


INAHAN'S LL WHI8KY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865, This celebrated old Irieh Whia! ined 
the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, cred ng and 
ey ee Sold in bettles, 3s. 8d, each, at the retail houses 
in London ; by the agents in the principal towns of Engiand ; or 
wholesale, st &,Great Windmill-sireet, London, W.— Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork, ‘‘ Kinahan’s LI, Whisky." 


JALSE’s GALVANIC APPARATUS. 


Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, Loss of 
Muscular Power, losigestion, Debility, Asthma, Tic, &o. Send 
two stamps to Mr. Halse, No. 40, Addison-road, Kensingt , for 
his pamphlet, which contains the particulars of the most extra- 
ordinary cures. 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION 
Brompton, 8.W, — This Hoxpital accommodates 210 in 
patients, and constantiy affords reliet to fome thousands of out- 
patients, Twenty pstier ts are also received at the Home, Manor- 
house, Chelsea, Continuous support is required and solicited in 
aid of this useful Charity, which is dependent on voluntary 
contributions, and receives patients from a:i parta of the kingdom, 
PHILIP ROSH, Hon, Sec, 
HENRY DOBRBIN,Sec. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Once, 107, Ps _roapion; 1851, 
ice, icoad ( ite Bond-street), 

The following formot legnop is sapnmended fos : 

“IT give and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time being of 
the Cancer oopiaal, London, situate at No, 167, Picosdilly, and 
also in the Fulham-rosd, Bro m, Middlesex, the sum of 4—, 
free of leguay Susy, to be pa we ot my personal estate, not 
charged on 5 towari in 
designs of the said Institution.” ate ian 

By order, W. J, COCKERILL, Secretary, 


H ‘OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT has over and 

_ over again proved the best friend to persons afflicted with 
ulcerations, bad legs, sores, fistulas, end other painful complaints. 
Printed and very piain directions are wrapped round each pot. 


London : Printed and Pubiished at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, 
in the Parish of 8t. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middleser’ 
Strand, aforesaid, — 


by TROMAS FOX, 2, Cathorine-street, 5 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1868, 


